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BETTY. 



PKELUDE. 



That portion of the State of Maryland 
embraced in the peninsula which sepai'ates 
the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays, and which is known as the Eastern 
Shore, has shared the usual fate of slave- 
holding communities since the emancipa- 
tion. 

Many parts of the low, flat country lie 
untilled in the present labor difficulties for 
lack of farm hands, the negroes, as in many 
parts of the South, having flocked to the 
neighboring cities. Numbers of the proprie- 
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8 BETTY. 

tors, the old families, have left their im- 
poverished plantations to be cultivated on 
shares by tenants of the overseer or poorer 
white class. 

Stately homesteads, dating from colonial 
times, are found here and there, deserted and 
dismantled, sad reminders of days of past 
prosperity, when these isolated and now ob- 
scure counties were noted for an elegant and 
hospitable society. 

In Queen Anne County, at the mouth of 
the Chester River, stands an old, square 
brick house, high above the shelving shore, 
down to which slopes what was once a ter- 
raced garden. From here, looking west- 
ward, past two capes of meadow-land, jut- 
ting on either side where the salt tide curls 
over the placid shallows, the water stretches 
out and meets the blank horizon, relieved 
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BETTY. 9 

sometimes by a far-off sail or a faint cloud 
of smoke fi*om a passing steamer. Deserted 
by its present owners, untenanted, its bricks 
discolored with time, the house overlooks 
the monotonous fields, to which it has be- 
come merely a useless appendage. 

In the large oaks before the eastern front, 
crows have nested, rising in flocks above the 
gable roof, mingling their harsh caws with 
the scream of an errant sea-gull. The wood- 
work of the porch has rotted into gaps, 
where toads and snails abide; the shutters 
have fallen, and blank windows yawn like 
eyeless sockets. 

The upper terrace is stiff with untrimmed 
and straggling box-bushes bordering the 
walks, grown up with weeds, and blurred 
into an indistinguishable mass of decay. 
Above the tops of the other treea^ a tialL 
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Lombardy poplar reaches its dead branches 
upward, standing sentinel through all the 
changing seasons. Spring rains beat upon 
the yellow weed-stalks, summer suns caress 
the roses that bloom unseen in the rank 
greenness, and ripen the apples in the or- 
chard, and in winter the winds wail around 
the dead home. 

To the left, shut in by a crumbling brick 
wall overgrown with the periwinkle, is the 
family burying - ground, in which no one 
now is interested save an old woman, who 
comes once a year to visit the grave of a 
baby, buried fifty years ago. 

The graves are hidden by a network of 
vines ; but in one corner, side by side, are 
portions of two marble slabs, each broken, 
and connected by a cross-piece running from 
one to the other. On this cross-piece, with 
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some difficulty, the following inscriptions are 
deciphered : 

'^ Thomas Whitenhall Bozeeb, 
Died aged 24 . . . 177-. 

" Elizabeth Vaughan, 

Died aged 19 . . . 17—. 

"In their deaths they were not divided.'* 

A hundred years ago, then, two lovers 
walked through this garden. The roses 
bloomed then as now ; the same sun shone 
on them over a hundred years ago as it 
shines on us now, and will shine, God help 
us ! when we in our turn shall have become 
mere conjectures — names half effaced from 
broken slabs. 

Let us pick up that slide of Time's magic 
lantern which goes by the name of the eigh- 
teenth century, and live for a while in the 
days of cocked hats, powdered hair, and 
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12 BETTY. 

sedan chairs, days of incipient revolution, 

pregnant with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, when the colonists, protesting against 
the unjust taxes imposed by a good, stupid 
German King and a body of short-sighted 
legislators in knee-breeches, were in the 
throes of impending conflict. 



CHAPTER L 

Late one evening in the early part of 
November, 1774, the road between the 
corner of the Vaughan meadow and the 
lights of the little village of Kingston 
stretched out bare and lonely amid the 
dusky setting of the fields, before the swift 
steps of a girl hurrying through the cool 
twilight, and facing the west. The curtain 
of gray clouds, torn just above the horizon, 
showed the crimson after-glow of the sunset, 
against which stood in silhouette the roof 
and chimneys of a large mansion. 

A chill wind blew from the marshes, 
flapping her mantle about her and tangling 
her hair across her face. To Elizabeth 
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14 BETTY. 

Vaughan, walking rapidly toward the lonely 
house, it seemed some old, haunted castle of 
romance, to which her dog, an evil, dark 
familiar, disappearing now and then in the 
bushes, was luring her. 

Entering the gate, the night deepened 
under two rows of mulberry-trees arching 
above the carriage-way. At home here, she 
relaxed her pace with a feeling of security. 

Dry leaves rustled under foot. Above, the 
clear sky shone through a lattice-work of 
naked branches, to which a few sear leaves 
shiveringly clung. Before her was the front 
of a square brick house, from which a glow 
of warmth was diffused through red curtains 
in two windows on the ground floor. Here 
she paused and drew a long breath, with 
face uplifted to the stars, drinking in the 
peaceful darkness and silence, unbroken save 
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by the irregular tinkle of a cow-bell and the 
twitter of birds in the ivy covering the front 
of the house. The garden-gate clicked be- 
hind her, and a figure came slowly across 
the lawn toward the right, where the barn 
and negro quarters were massed 'in shadow. 
Suddenly the figure paused, and she heai'd a 
low, agitated whisper : " Who's dat ? " 
" Well, Uncle Mose, is that you ? " 
" Oh, Miss Betty, yer gimme a big scare. 
Leastwise, fur a minute I 'spicioned it might 
be a sperrit, fur the Scriptur' is dat Satan 
goes about like a roarin' lion, seekin' fur ter 
devour." 

" But you didn't hear any roar." 

"Dat's de truf, dat's de truf, honey, I 

didn't hear de roar, but a man ain't argyin' 

wid hisse'f when he's skeered. 'Tain't often 

I does forgit ter argufy ; fur w'at sez de 
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Scriptur? Man hez got ter live by rea- 
son an' de law. Chile, dere ain't a day 
er a hour dat I ain't watchin' fur de deb- 
bil." 

" Have you ever seen him, Uncle ? '^ 

" Honey, I hez cotched an' seen him dis 
day, fur ef he ain't possessin' dat ole black 
Charlotte, I ain't got no right ter exhort 
an' preach." 

A tap on the window called her attention. 
One of the curtains was lifted, and Aunt 
Barbara appeared, beckoning her to enter. 
She hurried toward the house, calling out, 
" Good-night, Uncle Mose." 

Deprived of the pleasure of desciibing the 
nature of the particular " sperrit " possessing 
his better half, whether it was the arch-fiend 
himself or only a wandering, insignificant 
"supe," Uncle Mose mumbled something, 
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probably an exorcism, and shuffled off dis- 
consolately across the grass. 

As Betty entered the dining-room, Miss 
Bab threw up her hands. 

" Goodness gracious, Elizabeth Vaughan ! " 
she cried, '^ the idea of your standing there 
in the night air ! Do you wish to die of a 
rheum ? " 

" Do I look like the victim of an untimely 
grave ? " laughed Betty, throwing off her 
mantle and large hat, and displaying her 
slender figure, that was graceful even under 
the ungraceful negligee^ a loose sacque over 
a full petticoat. A mass of waving red- 
brown hair was drawn back from the oval 
face, which had irregular, expressive feat- 
ures, . and a clear complexion, slightly 
fret$;kled. Her greatest beauty was her eyes, 

large and of a changing gray, fringed with 
2 



18 BETTY. 

black lashes. The red lips were sensitive 
and variable, and her smiling, furtive dim- 
ples and white teeth belied her grave and 
dreamy eyes. 

" Do I look like dying yet ? " she asked. 

" Mercy ! child, looks don't count. I'll 
bring you a draught of Jesuit's bark after 
you get to bed, and you may escape." 

Miss Bab's plain face, patient and marked 
by those lines which sickness and sorrow 
stamp upon the countenances of many mid- 
dle-aged women, labored under some un- 
wonted excitement ; so Betty refrained from 
questions, knowing that the secret would 
give additional pleasure to her aunt by be- 
ing thus suppressed. 

The room was cheerful, with a blazing fire 
of logs in the wide fireplace. A branched 
candlestick shone on the polished surface of 
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the long mahogany table, which was set for 
supper, and bright with china and silver. 

A secretary with brass handles, a sofa, 
and a few straight-backed chairs covered 
with hair -cloth, stood against the wall, 
panelled with cedar half-way to the ceiling. 

Above the wainscoting hung tliree por- 
traits in gilt frames — Captain Robert 
Vaughan, the first settler, painted by Lely, 
in peruke ; JJetty's father, a stout, dark-eyed 
gentleman in purple-velvet frock coat and 
white brocade waistcoat, ostentatiously fin- 
gering his lace jabot, therel)y displaying a 
diamond ring ; and her mother, who had 
been an Irish girl — a beautiful, bright face, 
under the shadow of a large hat. 

These two had died of yellow fever dur- 
ing a visit to Philadelphia in 1765, leaving 
Betty to the guardianship of her aunts. 
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"Well, did yon hear no news in the 
town ? " asked Miss Bab, diplomatically, 
resuming the darning of a fine white stock- 
ing belonging to her sister. Miss Clementina, 
who was much too absorbed in the charge 
of the plantation and slaves to attend to 
more homely and feminine pursuits. Betty 
leaned against the mantel, sharing the rug 
with Cassius, who sat on his haunches blink- 
ing at the fire. 

" Little Johnny Atkins walked half-way 
home with me, and was sorry that I was not 
his school-teacher. I wish you could have 
heard him talk, for he is the drollest creat- 
ure. He said, '' Oh, we had a splendid time 
lath night ! ' * What could you do,' I 
asked, ^ Sunday night ? ' ' Why, thtanding 
on our headth and turning thomerthets 
and thuth like.' ^Who took part in the 
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gayeties ? ' * Oh, me and ma and pa, and 
all the other children.' Mr. Tilghman's 
donkey brayed as he started to leave me, 
and it frightened him so I had to go part of 
the way back with him." 

Betty's manner, during this recital, was 
full of quiet humor, characterizing the drawl- 
ing lisp of the village innocent, and at its 
close she threw back her head and laughed 
at the recollection of the doughty yoimg- 
ster's terror; but Miss Bab's interest was 
not up to the usual mark. She drew the 
needle with an impatient movement out of 
the stocking, nervously nodding her head, 
with its cushion of sandy hair surmounted 
by a mob-cap. 

^* Something has happened," she said, in 
a mysterious whisper. " Guess what it 



is.'* 
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"Let me see. You have received a secret 
cargo of tea, and are in danger of being 
tarred and feathered ? No ? Well, the 
speckled hen has begun to lay? No? Well, 
Aunt Clem has become very modish and is 
going to give me a rout ? She has patched 
up a truce with Hhat trumpery Bob Ro- 
zier,' and concluded to allow his cows to 
pasture in our meadow ? No ? Why, Aunt 
Bab, you are as mysterious as Mr. Rozier 
when anyone asks him whether he is Whig 
or Tory : ^ Neither, neither, my dear sir ; a 
mere cipher ; only a simple country gentle- 
man, absorbed in my pastoral pursuits and 
my literary avocations. 

"Well, my dear, Tom Rozier has come 
home from Oxford on the brig Peggy Stew- 
art, that reached- Annapolis on the 14th of 
October. Will Ringgold came on the same 
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vessel, and Tom got to Lord's Gift yester- 
day." 

" I' faith, we knew that all along ; didn't 
we, Cass? They told me at Mr. Atkins's 
store. How did you know ? " 

There was a sound of suppressed giggling 
from behind the door. 

" That snicker betrays the culprit. Come 
forth, Miss Anastasia Anderton." 

She hurried to the door, standing ajar, 
and threw it open, revealing a short, middle- 
aged woman squeezed against the wall. 
Her squat figure was clothed in homespun, 
a white neckerchief was folded tightly over 
her exuberant charms, and her hair was piled 
high and powdered. 

*' 1 wanted to see if you would faint with 
joy at the news," said Miss Anastasia, 
wreathing her round, grotesque face into a 
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smile, where the thin lips spread upward in- 
definitely, seemingly to meet the wrinkles 
under the twinkling green eyes. 

She was the daughter of the former phy- 
sician at Kingston, who had left her a cot- 
tage in the village, where she lived with a 
dog and a small negro maid, retailing pre- 
serves and country gossip among the quality. 

" But that isn't all," she said, coming forth 
from her retreat; "I've seen him! I went 
over to Lord's Gift to take Mistress Rozier 
the recipe for orange marmalade, and they 
made me stay to dinner, and I saw Tom. 
Such an engaging and handsome beau, my 
dear; not like the thin whipper-snapper he 
was when he went away. And his manners 
— so insinuating — in an elegant laced coat, 
and lovely, straight limbs clad in silk hose ! 
Not that I admire those portions of the male 
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sex, or set any store by his protestations of 
friendly interest. *Why, Miss Stacy/ he 
said, * you haven't changed one bit since the 
time we used to chase your white cat over 
the yard and pretend it was a polar bear.' 
^ I've got a lovely dog now, Tom,' said I. 
^ How's my pretty little playmate, Betty 
Vaughan ? ' says he, smiling. ' Egad ! she 
must be a young lady now, and a beauty, 
111 warrant.' ' That she' is ' " 

" Oh, Stacy, Stacy ! " murmured Miss 
Bab, tiying to check the torrent of words, 
" don't set so much store on pulchritude and 
flatter the child's vanity. She's well enough, 
but ' beauty is as beauty does.' I'm sure, 
Betty, you're got more fi'eckles to-day with- 
out your veil." 

" Oh, Bab, you're such a dear old goose," 
cried Betty. "Proceed, dear Anastasia, 
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with your interesrting narrative, and I'll give 
you my green ribbons for being the most ab- 
solute cozener in the province." 

" Well, my dear, he talked so elegantly 
and engagingly ; said he had seen very little 
of Will Ringgold at college, as they had 
gone with different sets, and Will has been 
to Finance. I'm afraid Tom's a rattling 
blade, and Will always was that sneaky and 
womanish that they didn't get on together. 
He asked after all the neighborhood, and 
said he would have a chance to meet it soon, 
as they are going to give a rout Thursday 
night ; and as I was coming over here, Mis- 
tress Rozier asked me to deliver the invita- 
tion." 

" Really ? " asked Betty, opening her eyes 
and flushing with interest. "Will I go, 
Bab ? Did you ask Aunt Clem ? " 
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" 'Tis going to be truly grand ; besides 
Jake and Sam, the negro fiddlers, there are 
two men coming from Annapolis to play the 
horn, and a real hairdresser will be over Mr. 
Fiddeman's store to dress ladies' and gentle- 
men's hair in the latest mode." 

" Of course Aunt Clem will let me go ; 
won't she, Bab ? What will I wear ? 

** 'And what do you think the bride was dressed in? 

Aha! 
And what do you think the bride was dressed in ? 
A grass-green frock and a new gold breastpin, 

Aha!'" 

she sang, lifting her frock and dancing along 
the floor. " Just see me take my steps for 
the minuet." 

"Child, child," said Miss Bab, "you've 
got to get old too. Ask Clementina if you 
can go. when she comes in, if she is in a 
pleasing frame of mind." 



CHAPTER II. 

In a few moments a negro girl who had 
been bustling in and out of the room, bear- 
ing various hot dishes, announced supper. 
As soon as they were seated Miss Clementina 
entered and took her place, without saying 
a word, at the head of the table. 

Her face was strong in its individuality 
and expression of command. Years of au- 
thority had intensified the natural masculine 
element in her temperament and counten- 
ance, with its long upper lip slightly shaded, 
dark, heavy eyebrows overhanging piercing 
and restless black eyes. Her grizzled hair 
curled high above her narrow, bony fore- 
head, and her large figure was clad in a man- 
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i 

nish redingote furnished with huge horn but- 
tons, and finished at the throat with a man's 
white cravat. 

In her presence Miss Barbara effaced her 
own personality, and sat, a pale little appar- 
ition, studying her younger sister's mood, 
which seemed not a very happy one this 
evening, for she tapped her fingers on the 
board in a preoccupied manner. 

Miss Bab poured out the tea, and the meal 
proceeded silently. Betty was gazing ab- 
sently at her plate, absorbed in anxious cogi- 
tations about the party. Miss Stacy, who, 
in common with the rest of the neighbor- 
hood, stood in salutary awe of " Clementina 
Vaughan's vagaries," silently sipped the con- 
tents of her cup. 

"Too much sugar. Miss Bab," she said 
softly, passing up her cup. " Please put in 
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^ore tea." She took another draught and 
passed it up again : " More cream, please." 
-T^iiis was repeated several times. 

^' Well," she said, aloud, " I can even be 
^^^oderate and drink only oiie cup of this 
*^a, despite its being so fragrant and grate- 
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" Tea ! " exclaimed Miss Clem, in a voice 
^V^hich was a surprise, so deep and sweet was 
t ; " tea ! Why, Anastasia Anderton, you'll 
et no tea in this house, I'll warrant. This 
is sage tea. I never drink the weak wash 
myself." 

" Lud," said Miss Stacy, glibly, trying to 
change the unfortunate subject, " did you 
hear what happened to the brig Peggy Stew- 
art that brought Tom Rozier over ? It had 
some packages of tea on board, and Mr. An- 
thony Stewart, the owner, paid the duty ; 
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but the people raised such a hubbub about 
it, called a meeting, and made Mr. Stewart 
Apologize and burn the vessel — set fii*e to it 
with a torch and burned the fine ship. Such 
another blaze and fuss about a few packages 
of refreshing tea ! Hard enough to get too, 
Lord knows ! " 

Miss Clem cast a withering glance on her. 
" Think of the principle involved, and not of 
your stomach, Anastasia. I hear that some 
base souls, submitting to the extortions im- 
posed upon us by our blood-sucking tyrants, 
have paid the tax and smuggled tea into the 
country ; but I'll have none of it in my 
house. You can go to the houses of such 
creatures as Mr. Wilmer and Bob Rozier, 
things that are neither Whig nor Tory, ' nor 
fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring,' if you 
wish to find the detestable weed ; but not on 
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the table of one who loves liberty. So let 
me hear no more of tea ! " 

Miss Bab. felt very guilty at the subter- 
fuge she had practised to procure her favor- 
ite and proscribed beverage, which the ladies 
in the neighborhood were in the habit of ab- 
sent-mindedly extracting from a concealed 
caddy in Mr. Atkins's store ; leaving a bonus 
on the counter, oi* diffusing the equivalent 
among more innocent articles on the bill, in 
order to elude the myrmidons of the State 
Convention. 

This was not an auspicious prelude to the 
would-be petitioner, whose whole soul was 
engaged in wily plans for the fulfilment of 
her hopes. 

" I hear," said Miss Clem, severely, " that 
that worthless Bob Rozier is going to give 
his son an assembly Thursday night." Betty 
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pursed up her red lips, and looked dreamily 
at the portrait of her grandfather's peruke. 
" You have received an invitation ; do you 
want to go, Elizabeth ? Do you want to go 
to the house of that man, who has no princi- 
ples of political or personal honesty — as he 
evinced in the affair of the brindle cow ? " 

Betty lowered her gaze to her aunt's curls. 

"Why, Aunt Clem, of course I do. I 
want to dance and meet the neighbors, and 
not stay shut up all my life like a — a — slave 
in an Eastern harem." 

" Fie, fie, unhappy child ! " faltered Miss 
Bab ; " where do you pick up these equiv- 
ocal allusions ? Clementina, this comes of al- 
lowing her to read every book in the book- 
case." 

" Forward minx ! " exclaimed Miss Clem, 

" you shall go. It shall not be said that I 

8 
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keep Edward Vaughan's orphan child se- 
questered from the world, and will not allow 
her to take her place among its gayeties. 
Barbara, you shall go too. I'll not set my 
foot in that house. No doubt the son's ^a 
chip of the old block ; ' a worthless boy he 
was, over here from morning till night, keep- 
ing hawks hidden in the cubby and feeding 
them my chickens." 

" Why, aunt, they were falcons, and he 
was the falconer and I the lady of the 
castle." 

" What will she wear ? '' asked Miss 
Stacy. "I am to wear my new red petti- 
coat and sacque trimmed with sarcenet rib- 
bons." 

"I'll stand no outlay of money on your 
gewgaws," said Miss Clem, contemptuously ; 
" it is too hard to get now. To-morrow, go 
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to the big carved cliest in the hall, and se- 
lect any one of your mother's brocades, to be 
made over in the mode; and you can get 
Mrs. Wilmer's black Susan — I hear she's a 
first-rate milliner — but no outlay." 

" Did you see the lovely gown worn at 
church last Sunday by Miss Ramsay, of Phil- 
adelpfiia, staying at the Paca's ? " asked Miss 

# 

Stacy. "There was style, the way she 
handled her smelling-salts, so daintily ! 
She'll be at the party, and something fine to 
see." 

"I was trying to hear dear Dr. Wells's 
sermon," said Miss Bab. 

"I saw her," answered Miss Clem; "a 
mincing girl fool, with her fine lady airs." 

"Oh, aunt," pleaded Betty, "mayn't I 
have my hair built up by the barber from 
Annapolis, and get a new set of cherry rib- 
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bons and feathers to wear with the white 
brocade ? '' 

'' No," thundered Miss Clem ; " you must 
think I have a mint of money to waste on 
fol-de-rols. You'd be a fine fool with your 
hair piled up like the Tower of Babel, and 
smeared with bear's grease, and furbished up 
like a bird's nest with rags and bits of fin- 
ery. Wear your own pretty red curls" — 
Betty winced — " and I'll warrant you'll be 
sweeter than any monkeyish city miss. Of 
all the insane ideas that ever visited the 
poor, weak brains of the female kind, this 
top-heavy mania is the worst. Let Anas- 
tasia follow the lead if she choose, and Bab, 
no doubt, will want her pink wool decked 
out ; but you are a minor and under my care, 
and you shall not." 

" Then I'll not go," said Betty. " I'll not 
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go to be flouted at by strangers as a country 

" Don't, then. ' Cut off your nose to spite 
your face.' " 

The table was cleared, and Amanda 
brought in a pan of hot water to Miss Bar- 
bara, who always washed the tea-service her- 
self, allowing no sacrilegious hand to imperil 
her precious china. She made one exception 
in favor of Miss Stacy, who, in a long dimity 
apron, the fac-simile of that which invested 
Miss Bab's slight form, deftly handled the 
dish-cloth. 

Miss Clem seated herself with account- 
book, pen, and ink at the other end of the 
table, and Betty retired from an unfeeling 
world to the west window, where, shut in by 
the red moreen curtains, she could lean her 
forehead against the glass and mope uaseen. 
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Miss Bab and Miss Stacy kept up a low 
whisper, accompanied by the clatter of the 
china, and the quill scratched loudly over 
the paper. 

Besides the faint ^leam of the stars there 
was no light to be seen outside, save that 
of Lord's Gift, shining across the dark ex- 
panse of the creek stretching between. Pro- 
foundly disappointed that she was not to at- 
tend the party, Betty detennined that she 
would not make her appearance unless 
screened from notice by absolute conformity 
to the existing style ; for she had an ink- 
ling as to the opinion in the neighborhood of 
the " oddities of the Vaughans " in general, 
and Miss Clem in particular, which had 
served to estrange them from many of their 
connections. 

She wondered whether Tom was the same 
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dare-devil, lovable fellow ; whether he would 
like her, or they would see much of each 
other. Then, indignant at Miss Clem's 
tantrums, she tapped restlessly on the 
pane. 

« 

"Cease that exhibition of your wicked 
temper," said Miss Clem's voice, breaking 
her reverie. " Come forward, sulky girl, and 
say good-night to Miss Anastasia." 

Miss Anastasia departed, enveloped in 
mantle and hood, escorted by a negro boy 
with a lantern. 

" Well," said Miss Clem, as soon as the 
door was closed, taking up her stand with 
her back to the fire, " you are two wiseacres 
to start any manner of discussion before that 
woman, the greatest tittle-tattle and gossip 
in the neighborhood, and such a natural as I 
have rarely seen ; with her ' gauze ribbons ' 
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forsooth, and her gabble a la mode. Old 
Dr, Anderton's daughter, too, a man whom 
my dear, departed father " 

" God rest his soul ! " said Miss Bab, wip- 
ing her eyes. 

"Stop sniffling, Barbara, he's dead. 
We've all got to die, but what's the use of 
crying? There's where women make me 
sick, with their eternal weep, weep. We're 
all fools, and I would that I had been born 
a man." 

" I am sure, Clem," said Miss Bab, " you're 
as clever as any man." 

Miss Clem made no immediate reply, but 
broke out a few seconds later in a slow, 
sweet voice : 

" God knows we are all mad, wasting our 
lives on gewgaws and trumpery affairs, when 
we are to die and rot — and I am the maddest 
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of all! Child, what will you do, go or 
stay ? " 

"Aunt," said Betty, coming near and 
speaking firmly — there was a strange resem- 
blance in the two voices, Betty's lacking the 
occasional harshness — " I will not go unless 
I can take my right place among the other 
gentry, and look as becomes your niece." 

" And all this fuss about a mare's nest atop 
of your head. You have the very Vaughan 
stubborn will, and I like you not the less for 
being the very moral of what I was when a 
girl, though better-looking — not that looks 
are here or there when the end comes. 
What am I, to set my face against the world ? 
Be young and silly, and pile your hair a mile 
high on your empty noddle. Good-night." 
She took up a lighted candle and left the 
room. 
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Betty caught Miss Bab around the waist 
and danced off with her, panting and tremu- 
lous. 

"Oh, Bab," she said, after an embrace 
which knocked that demure little person's 
mob-cap on one side, giving her a rakish 
aspect, " isn't the white brocade going to 
look sweet? See how I will make my court- 
esy to Mistress Rozier. And how fine you 
will look in your brown brocade, dancing 
the reel with fat Dr. Wells." 

" Betty, he's a clergyman ! " 

" Oh, then maybe he won't reel, but per- 
form a clerical pas seul^ like this." 

" You are a wicked child, making fun of 
a poor withered old " 

" Darling," interrupted Betty, kissing her 
again, and taking up her candle for bed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The door and windows were open, and 
the cheery autumn sunlight streamed in on 
the bare rafters, where hung strings of pep- 
pers and onions, circling with a nimbus 
Betty's head and glowing cheek as she 
stood on the hearth at one side of the huge 
fireplace, where logs blazed under a skillet 
filled with a mysterious mixture, which she 
stirred with a long stick. 

On the other side sat Mamtoy Lar, Betty's 
old nurse, who reigned supreme in these 
precincts. 

They were on an island, for between them 
and the door was a flood of suds and water, 
where Amanda, on her hands and knees, was 
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scrubbing the boards in a manner which 
would have been quite unsatisfactory to 

Mammy Lar, had not her attention been ab- 
sorbed in a marital squabble with Uncle 
Moses, standing in the door. 

^'Jes' lemme come in an' git my pipe," 
he pleaded; "it's up dar on de jamb." 

"Don't yer walk over dat floor, Moses. 
Don't yer see whar Mandy's 'zirtin' her ef- 
forts fur ter clean it ? Laws sakes, gal, is 
dat all de bes' you kin scrub ? Put more el- 
bow-grease in yo' work an' make dem boards 
shine, or I 'low I'll lam yer. Don't yer come 
in, dat's all, don't — ^yer — come — in," slowly 
and warningly. 

"Miss Betty," said the old man, appeal- 
ing to a higher authority, "jes' fetch me 
my pipe, honey; she won't lemme come 
in." 
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Betty and Amanda were both stifling 
their mirtiL 

" Don't yer walk on my floor, chile ; 
Moses kin jes' do widout, or he kin fly over. 
Yer must be most good 'nuff ter fly, wid 
yer preachin's an' gallivantin's wid de deb- 
bil, like a field nigger fur all de world, spite 
o ' yo ' privliges o ' consortin' wid de gentry, 

" I'll come an' git it," said Moses, goaded 
to extreme^ measures. 

" Ef yer come, I'll scald yer, sure's pop ! " 

The consequences were averted by Miss 
Clem, who, hearing the loud words, entered 
with all the majesty of law, striding ruth- 
lessly with muddy boots across the debat- 
able ground. 

"What's all this hubbub?" she de- 
manded« '* For shame, Mammy, give the 
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old man his pipe." Then, spying the mys- 
terious caldron and Betty's flushed face : 
" What in heaven's name is that mess ? " 

" This is a compound of simples and herbs 
which I am preparing," said Betty, with an 
attempt at dignity. 

" What for ? What are you going to do 
with it ? " 

Betty laughed, and faltered something 
about " freckjes." 

" Humph ! That's it, is it ? A cosmetic ! 
Some of Anastasia Anderton's poisonous re- 
cipes, I'll be bound." She took the sauce- 
pah and poured its contents out of the win- 
dow. " Your complexion is good enough ; 
it would doubtless have taken the skin off, 
and left you flayed for the party. Don't 
get such maggots in your brain, or you'll be 
another crazy Vaughan.'* 
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She departed as suddenly as she had ap- 
peared, leaving Betty gazing ruefully at the 
empty saucepan. '* Laws sakes," said 
Mammy Lar, reflectively, " I can't help mak- 
ing great 'mirations at Miss Clem, she's 
sech a sopeale character ! " 
• For several days the wide halls upstairs 
had been the scene of busy dressmaking, 
where two negro girls, under the direction of 
Mrs. Wilmer's Susan, had been working up- 
on Betty's gown, which was at length com- 
pleted. 

Betty was in a fever of excitement, which 
reached its climax at the arrival of the bar- 
ber, upon horseback^ bringing with him the 
utensils to put the crowning finish to the 
toilet. 

She was enveloped in a sheet to protect 
her gown, and then, before the dressing-table, 
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the barber, or, as he called himself, the coif- 
feur des dameSj completed his fearful and 
wonderful edifice. 

The hair was drawn, with two rows of 
puffs on either side, over a tall cushion, the 
whole smeared with pomatum, powdered, 
and surmounted with frills of lace, bows of 
cherry ribbon, and two cherry ostrich tips. 
Then the barber, who was a Frenchman, 
with the manner of a courtier, crossed his 
hands on his heart, bowed, and said : " O^est 
dCCompU ; Mademoiselle est clia/i'manteH'' 

The doors were thrown open, and a group 
of dark faces beamed admiration upon Betty 
as she stood, like a statue being unveiled, 
stately, and conscious of her head-gear. 

Her robe of white brocade was draped 
over a quilted cherry, hooped petticoat, and 
her beautiful white throat, erect and well 
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poised under its towering structure, rose 
from a cloud of delicate lace, which also 
shadowed over the rounded arms. 

There was a murmur of admiration. 
Mammy Lar came in and surveyed her from 
head to foot. 

" Thar won't be a pusson that kin hold a 
candle ter my chile. Honey, yer jes' too 
sweet ter live ; somebody jes' ought ter take 
yer and bmy yer 'live." 

" Well — well — well," murmured Miss 
Stacy, who was to accompany them. " Ain't 
she sweet ? I think we'll cut quite a toler- 
able figure." 

" Don't you and Bab look like prodigious 

idiots ! " laughed Miss Clem, adding to Miss 

Bab's discomforture, who looked ready to 

sink with timidity and the weight of her 

commode. Miss Stacy was beaming with 

4 
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smiles, and had placed, after a fashion of 
some years past, between her rouge and eye- 
brow, a black patch, elaborately cut to repre- 
sent a ship under full sail. 

Lord's Gift, the Rozier place, though a 
short distance across the water, was ten 
miles' journey by road, so Miss Clem hurried 
them off before sunset. Uncle Moses, in a 
green livery, was seated on the box of the 
large, lumbering coach, while one negro boy 
acted as postilion, and another rode before 
on horseback bearing a lantern, to open the 
gates and light the muddy roads. Betty's 
head-gear being the tallest, she was allowed 
the whole back seat, where she sat, and held 
her head obliquely to avoid knocking against 
the top of the coach. 

The two ladies kept up a perpetual chat- 
ter about chickens and preserves, while she 
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watched night deepen in the fleeting woods, 
here and there a home light, or the gleam of 
stars in some forest pool. 

The half-dreamy state she had fallen into, 
lulled by the monotony of the creaking 
vehicle and the low voices, was broken by 
the cessation of locomotion, and the bright 
lights from the open door of Lord's Gift; 
but she had not fully awakened until she 
found herself in the dressing-room, where 
they were divested of their wraps by the as- 
sistance of two negro maids. 

The music sounding from below made 
Betty impatient to enter the ball-room, but 
there were numberless touches to be given 
to Miss Stacy's toilet. The ship having 
sailed away from the rouge, she took out a 
small pill-box, and extracted thence two elab- 
orate f ac-similes, with one of which she deco- 
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rated herself, and the other Betty's white 
forehead, before they descended to the par- 
lor. 

There they made their way at once to 
Mrs. Rozier, standing near the door. The 
look of condescension on her aquiline feat- 
ures, and her affability, oppressed Betty, 
who was dazzled by the glare of the many 
wax tapers, the hum of voices, and the bright 
gowns and coats of the groups around her. 

A hundred fears and misgivings assailed 
her. Everything was so fine, so like fairy- 
land. She was certain that she was looking 
ugly, and that she would not have a pleasant 
time. Dr. Wells, panting in a tight, new 
black suit and clerical neckcloth, had engaged 
Miss Bab and Miss Stacy in conversation. 

Across the room, a young lady on a sofa 
was the centre of a circle of gentlemen. She 
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was tall and blonde, arrayed in silver bro- 
cade in the latest fashion, and conspicuous 
by having, on top of the structure built 
above her haughty face, a paroq^uet of the 
most brilliant colors, 

Betty watched her with interest as she oc- 
casionally inhaled a bottle of salts. 

"That is Miss Ramsay, of Philadelphia," 
said Mrs. Rozier. '^ She is a most engaging 
girl, very charming, and her countenance be^ 
tokening such truly feminine and gentle sen- 
sibility. She is talking with Tom, who is 
vastly smitten." 

She was looking up into the face of a tall, 
broad-shouldered young fellow in blue velvet 
and gold lace, with a white embroidered 
waistcoat, who leaned over her with an air 
of devotion, and must have said something 
very pleasant, for she tapped him on the 
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sleeve with her fan, saying : " Oh ! fie ! fie ! 
What an arrant rogue ! " 

He turned, and, catching Mrs. Rozier's 
eye, came across the room at her nod. 
Betty was surprised at his appearance. His 
regular featui*es were stern, his eyebrows 
straight and decided, and the mouth full 
and rather large. He was handsome, doubt- 
lessly, but not like the old, merry-faced Tom. 

"This is Miss Elizabeth Vaughan, Tom," 
said his mother, " whom you must remember 
quite well." 

Betty was disgusted that he should have 
been called to speak to her. She imagined 
that the low, grave bow he made was one of 
polite impatience at having to leave Miss 
Ramsay for a country girl. She swept him 
a stately little courtesy. 

" Of course, I remember my little play- 
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mate, though you have grown prodigiously, 
i' faith." 

" That is very natural," said Betty, coldly, 
some demon of perversity prompting her; 
then she shut her lips tight and remained 
silent. He should not think she was trying 
to keep him from Miss Ramsay. 

*' How is Miss Vauc^han ? " he asked. 

'^ My aunt enjoys excellent health, I 
thank you." 

" And is the dog alive that we used to 
call Cassius, because he had a Uean and 
hungry look ' ? " 

" He is still alive, but quite fat now." 

" Good heaven ! " she thought, " how in* 
sipid he must think me. He can go back 
to his Miss Ramsay." 

" That is quite gratifying," he said, gravely. 

Looking up, Betty caught a merry flash of 
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his dark eyes, but his features remained im- 
l^assive. 

"Oh, he is laughing at the provincial 
Miss," she thought. 

" Have you seen Will Ringgold yet ? " he 
asked. 

" No ; is he here ? " maintaining her taciturn 
precedent, though disgusted with herself. 

" That is he, yonder, the macaroni talking 
to the youngest Miss Paca." 

The young man he indicated was short, 
with a slight figure, arrayed in a red-silk 
coat, with a peach-bloom satin waistcoat. 
His features were delicate, and on his cheeks 
there was an evident soupgon of rouge. 

*' He is monstrous genteel," said Betty. 

" Egad ! nothing if not that ; but some- 
one should tell him that in the provinces no 
one wears a red coat but a Creole or a 
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dancing-inaster. He will want to meet 
you, for lie has been asking for you, and I 

did not know you had come. Let me fetch 
him." 

" What a hurry to get away," thought 
Betty. 

Mr. Ringgold advanced with his hand 
over his heart, making a low bow. He held 
a quizzing-glass in the other hand, through 
which he stared impertinently, saying, with 
a simper of affected surprise : 

'^ Parhleu ! Is this the same little girl 
with whom I once played, or one of Diana's 
nymphs strayed into human revelries ? Oh ! 
speak, nymph, I pray." 

His voice had a drawl which, in addition 
to his conscious starts and poses, combined 
to make him such an extraordinary figure to 
Betty that she quite forgot her rdU of indif- 
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ference and looked at Tom quickly, when a 
glance of veiled amusement passed between 
them. 

" Pardi ! " he continued, " I dream. 
Have I come from Paris, the centre of the 
globe, to find in this remote spot a paragon 
of beauty and grace ? I am your serviteur 
t/res humble. You have wounded me with 
one glance of those eyes tous brillants. 
Command me, I am yours, adorable and 
charmante being." 

Betty was struck dumb by this torrent of 
words, and amazed at her first glimpse of the 
fashionable affectation of the day, which was 
Francomania. 

Tom bowed and, excusing himself, re- 
turned to Miss Ramsay, who had summoned 
him with a wave of her fan. 

"Suppose I should take you at your 
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word ? " said Betty. " Since you are mine, I 
command you to tell me all about ypurself 
and what you expected to find in *this 
remote spot.' " 

" Ah, mon Dieu ! What is there to tell ? 
After a happy existence in that adorable 
capital of the greatest nation in the world, 
a life full of pleasure — si dehonnaire — to 
be banished to this spot, where there is 
not even a decent hairdresser. Why, ador- 
able creatui'e, they cannot dress hair even in 
that dreary island, England. Nowhere, no- 
where, save in la helle France. Ma foi ! 
Am I not an ingrate to bewail my lot? 
Have I not found on this desert shore une 
a/age — belle et riante ? — 

** To frown at pleasure, and to smile in pain " 

with the charming inconsistency of your sex. 
— Smile, prithee, smile I How surpassing 
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fair you would look in a French dress." He 
closed his eyes and seemed lost in an ecstasy 
of imagination. '* I protest, you can't con- 
ceive what an addition a French dress would 
be to your beauty." 

Betty had by this time fully obeyed his 
injunction to smile, and was dimpling with 
amusement 

"Sure," she said, with a simple stare, 
"you see me at my best. You should see 
how we di*ess here in the provinces every 
day. I wear deer-skin and feathers like the 
Indians " 

"No, now, do you? How droll and 
dSgagee! 'Pon honor, how fair you must 
look! What is your temperament now — 
give a hint to an adorer — are you melting 
or severe ? " 

"It is the same as that inscribed on the 
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tombstone of my great - aunt, buried in 
Limerick : * Here lies the body of Lady 
Honoria O'Rourke. She was passionate, 
pious, and deeply devout, and painted in 
water-colors; of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.' " 

" Pa/rdh ! " he cried, " you are sprightly 
enough ! Your lips barb the arrows shot 
from those heavenly orbs." 

Through the door of the next room, where 
the older people were engaged at cards, 
advanced Mr. Rozier, rubicund and pom- 
pous. 

" Well, well, here is my charming young 
neighbor gracing our social evening. Good- 
evening, dear child. I'faith, if there was 
not so many people around I would avail 
myself of the privilege of kissing yonr 
blooming cheek. So much for being an old 
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man. Now, you, Will, despite your supe- 
rior attractions, could not claim that. Age 
has its compensations." 

Betty held out her hand to the gentle- 
man, of whom she was very fond, despite 
the absurd feud which waged between him 
and Miss Clem, based upon some trifling 
cause which both had forgotten. He bent 
over it, saying, " May I ? " 

** * He that wiU not when he may, 
When he wiU, he shaU have nay,' " 

laughed Betty. 

" Have you seen my boy, Betty ? '* he 
asked. " Here, I'll call him here. No ? 
You don't want to see him ? Why, isn't he 
a pretty enough lad ? Odso ! there's no pleas- 
ing these young misses. Don't trust her, 
Will, she's an arrant flirt ; promised me last 
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summer slie'd come over to play chess, and 
never lias come — an arrant flirt." 

"My flirting is like my chess-playing," 
said Betty. " In both I only act on the de- 
fensive, and never carry war into the en- 
emy's quarters." 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Mr. Rozier, loudly. 

Miss Bab, who was standing near, looked 
around and smiled proudly, withdrawing 
her attention from Dr. Wells, who was elec- 
trifying Miss Stacy by a narrative about a 
cow which, to use his words, " put her head 
into the window and roared, ma'am, roared 
like a Numidian lion ! " 

From that moment the evening was like a 
delightful dream to Betty. The music sound- 
ed, and her heart and feet kept time to its 
beat. She began to feel that people were 
looking at her, that she was admired. Gentle- 
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men crowded around, and her animated face 
grew beautiful with the simple pleasure of a 
girl's gratified vanity. 

She was taken in to supper by young Mr. 
Tilghman, who was painfully shy, and made 
amends for lack of conversation by piling 
her plate Avith new supplies, the supper be- 
ing, in the old, hospitable fashion, of the 
most substantial order, the sideboard fur- 
nished with wines, where the gentlemen re- 
sorted frequently during the evening to re- 
fresh themselves and discuss politics, the 
one absorbing topic which entered into all 
things at this exciting time. Tom Rozier 
was much in demand, as the last arrival 
from the Old World, to explain European 
views on the probable trouble. 

Betty caught sight of him once or twice, 
standing with what she fancied a preoccu- 
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pied expression, as if he had some secret 
cause of anxiety. Once he saw her looking, 
and smiled, when a strange anger filled hei* 
that she should have been seen watching him. . 
He did not join the circle of her admirers, 
but, just before the minuet, came up and 
begged the favor of being her partner. 

"Thank you, I am bespoke," she said, 
tossing her pretty head ; and danced it with 
Mr. Philip Reed, who was the most violent 
patriot in the county, a tall, large man, and 
a noted drinker and high liver. Will Ring- 
I gold hovered around her, helping her into 
the coach when, immediately after dancing 
the Sir Roger de Coverly, the party dis- 
persed. 

The dawn was breaking as, well enveloped 
in wraps, they descended the steps of tlie 
hospitable mansion. Lights streamed from 
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open windows and doors, where the gentle- 
men were assembled to see the ladies depart 
in coaches, leaving them to remain and pro- 
long the conviviality until daylight. As the 
coach rolled down the road they heard the 
sound of a bacchanalian chorus, 

" Those men ! " said Miss Stacy, admir- 
ingly. " They are going to make a night of 
it. Well, I protest I've passed the most en- 
joyable evening. La! Miss Bab, wam't 
Betty a prodigious belle, making a conquest 
of all the beaux ? What did you think of 
our new spark, Tom Kozier ? " 

Miss Barbara was too exhausted by her 
unusual exertions to reply, but sat nodding, 
the dim light gleaming on her worn face and 
closed eyelids. 

Betty was fresh, and flushed with triumph, 
humming some bars of the minuet to herself. 
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"I think," she said, speaking with sever- 
ity, " that Mr. Thomas Rozier is a prig and 
Mr. Will Ringgold a coxcomb — a mincing 
coxcomb and a conceited prig. But, oh, I've 
had such a lovely time, Anastasia, my darl- 
ing 

"They say," said Miss Stacy, confiden- 
tially, " that Tom is a Tory. There was a 
quarrel after supper which may lead to some- 
thing serious. Some gentlemen were in the 
dining-room drinking, and Philip Reed called 

Tom ^ a d Tory,' and Tom slapped him 

in the face. They drew rapiers, and would 
have fought it out at once, but peace was 
patched up. I'm afraid Tom will have 
trouble, though, for Mr. Reed's got a deal of 
influence in the Convention. Such a pity ! " 

Betty leaned her head on her hand and 
gazed out at the gray morning landscape. 
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" He's a prig,'' Bhe repeated, not so decis- 
ively, " but handsome enougli and manly, I 
grant." 

Then she wondered if this was the cause 
of his troubled and preoccupied expression, 
and began to hum the minuet again, vexed 
at her own wonder. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

After the party came two weeks of Ind- 
ian-summer weatlier, when November sighed 
and remembered June. Through the calm 
days, when the earth in fulness of matured 
beauty rested in a golden trance, premoni- 
tions of impending change broke into the 
usual quiet of country life. 

From the village came the sounds of drum 
and fife; mysterious strangers came and 
went, who were said to be spies of either 
party. Every shop was a debating society 
and pandemonium, where any man had a 
right to exercise the prerogative of a free- 
man, and declaim for his own pleasure, for 
or against resistance to England. The To- 
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ries became less and less confident and bold. 
Many who had been loudest in their avowed 
allegiance to the old and now-powerless 
government, left their homes and sailed for 
England, while others, of whom Mr. Rozier 
was one, by their assmned neutrality, 
became objects of suspicion for what was 
deemed their interested cowardice. 

As was natural under such agitating cir- 
cumstances, there were few gayeties to fol- 
low the assembly at Lord^s Gift. 

After that unwonted excitement, life, for 
Betty, settled into a routine of which she 
had never felt the lack of interest before. 
True, Mr. Will Ringgold came to see her 
several times, poui'ed into her ear his poly- 
glot compliments, and presented her with 
verses : *' To my Charming Fair," where 
"ardent swain" rhymed with "pleasure's 
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train," and Miss Stacy kept them informed 
of the affairs of the neighborhood — how 
Mrs. Paca had boxed the jaws of a strap- 
ping negro wench just from Africa, and 
Miss Ramsay had gone riding with Tom 
Rozier, making an elegant appearance, on a 
white horse, clad in a mulbeiTy-colored 
riding-habit with a scarlet cocked hat ; but 
something was lacking which Betty could 
hardly define. 

She grew very restless during the long 
mornings when she and Miss Bab sat op- 
posite each other on two horse-hair sofas in 
the lower hall, each busily engaged in sew- 
ing up the seams of homespun trousers for 
the field-hands. Never, thought Betty, did 
men have such long limbs ; they had the 
tallest negroes in the neighborhood — sons of 
Anak. Her weariness would gain the upper 
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hand sometimes, and she would follow her 
longing gaze out of the open door to the 
garden, and stand on the hill, looking over 
the placid water and the russet meadow 
promontories to the melting blue of the 
horizon. 

Returning, one noon, from such an expe- 
dition, when the sun had kissed her cheek 
to a deeper glow, and the soft breeze had 
blown her hair into little tendrils and curls 
around her cap, she found that Bab had dis- 
appeared from the sofa, the trousers bundled 
under a cushion, and heard the sound of a 
man's voice from the parlor, which she en- 
tered with some trepidation as to her long, 
white apron and unruly hair, that increased 
as she heard Miss Clem mention Tom Ro- 
zier's name, and saw his tall form rise be- 
tween her and the window. 
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He laid bis hand on his heart, and she 
made a step backward on the polished floor. 
It was but an instant, but, in that time, her 
quick eyes took the never-to-be-forgotten im- 
pression of sunshine on a bowl full of yel- 
low chrysanthemums on the window • sill, 
and, against the blue sky, a keen, dark face, 
earnest and strong, the face, not of " a con- 
ceited prig," but of a brave, honest gentle- 
man, as she felt him to be. 

Then, because of the fair day and the 
flowers, a bird somewhere near began to 
sing. Tom raised his powdered head, and 
Betty seated herself in a prim, upright 
chair, where a stray sunbeam touched her 
throat and cheek. 

Another sunbeam pierced the shadowed 
room, brightening some of its accessories — 
oblong mirrors with carved, gilt frames, 
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three-cornered mahogany tables supporting 
grotesque china ornaments, and straight 
chairs reflected on the shining floor. 

"Well," said Miss Clem, contemptuously 
overlooking the interruption, " I do not 
doubt but that the classics are necessary to a 
gentleman's education, by giving an idea of 
the letters and the polite arts of the Greek 
and Roman civilizations ; but, prithee, why 
not have a tutor at home ? /never went to 
Oxford, but, under the direction of my 
father, at the age of ten I had mastered Cor- 
nelius Nepos '^ 

" Yes ; but. Miss Clem, we do not all pos- 
sess your natural advantages," said Tom, 
with a courtly bow ; " I am sure that I 
have learned something by having trav- 
elled." 

" And [ there is Will Ringgold," said 
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Betty, speaking for the first time ; " is he 
not a shining example of foreign training 
and polish ? " 

" A fair case of showing 

' How much a fool that hath been sent to roam 
Exceeds a fool that has been kept at home/ " 

laughed Tom. " But he is not a bad fellow, 
Will, only his trip to France, and his intro- 
duction and acquaintance among the beau 
monde there, hath somewhat turned his not 
over-strong wits." 

" Indeed, he seemed to me very pleasant 
charactered and of a most polite address," 
charitably interposed Miss Bab, who was al- 
most obscured by the harpsichord. 

" But such a coxcomb," said Betty, " with 
his ma f 01^8 and grimaces ! " 

" There is some good in him ; but, i'f aith, 
I can't like a fellow that's not enough of a 
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man to enjoy a run after the hounds, but 
must sit at home and cap verses like a minc- 
ing French abb6 ! " 

"Enough, enough," was the fiat of Miss 
Clem, listening frowningly. " I vow I do^ 
not know what to make of you young peo- 
ple nowadays, with your talk about charac- 
ter, and this quality, and how people feel. 
No doubt, a hundred years from now they 
will be writing books about the symptoms 
of the mind, and what the hero and heroine 
thinh ! All fiddle-faddle ! Take a man for 
granted, and ^ let well enough alone.' " 

"A saying, my dear madam, which is 
often urged as an excuse for negligence and 
sluggishness," interrupted Dr. Wells, who 
had entered the room behind her. The rev- 
erend gentleman was, at first sight, far from 
conveying the impression which his learning 
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and goodness inspired in those who knew 
him better. As is often the case, the pre- 
cious soul was encased and hidden in a de- 
fective casket. Short and fat, with a broad 
face, hooked nose, and little eyes, he looked 
even swarthier and more untidy than was 
natural by the contrast of the snowy powder 
of his bob wig, traceable on his upper lip, 
and falling over his shabby, black clothes. 

" Humph ! " said he, *' Tom Rozier here ! 
Quite opportune. Sir, I wish to enter a 
formal protest and complaint against that 
white, bound, serving-man of yours — Pere- 
grine, I think they call the varlet." The lit- 
tle doctor was quite excited, dancing up and 
down, his eye flashing fire, and speaking in a 
high, pompous squeak. 

" I hope, sir," said Tom, respectfully, " that 
the fellow, who is a pernicious wag and 
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l)ubbling over with pranks, has not dared to 
molest yoii \ " 

" Molest ! I do not know what you call 
it, then. Whj^, look you. As I was walk- 
ing here, ruminating on the beauty of the 
day, the glory of God, and many such kin- 
dred subjects, here comes along this fellow 
of yours on a sorry nag " 

" Confound him ! " cried Tom. " He must 
have stolen it. I've got no such nag in my 
stabies, and he's wont to be a good judge of 
horseflesh." 

" That is neither here nor there. This 
varlet rides in front of me, pulls off his cap, 
and speaks very respectfully, so I stop. 
^ Sir,' said he, ^I have long had a matter of 
conscience which only you can heal, a reli- 
gious point that, for my peace of mind, I 
must have settled. I am aware of the dis- 
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advantage and publicity of our present meet- 
ing, but, if you will give me the benefit of a 
few minutes' explanation, you may make me 
a reformed man.' The rascal spoke so en- 
gagingly that I feared he might have some 
crime on his conscience, so I halted, for it 
little behooves one of my cloth to refuse 
ghostly aid. * Speak,' said I, 'my son.' 
' Well, doctor, the point is this : Can a man 
marry his widow's sister-in-law ? ' ' Cer- 
tainly not, certainly not,' said I. ' If thei*e 
is one point upon which the canons of the 
church and of civil law are explicit, it is 
this.' Then I proceeded to give him certain 
authorities and judgments of various tribu- 
nals and councils, deduced from a long 
course of reading ; until I began to see the 
absurdity of my standing in the road ar- 
guing a knotty ecclesiastical point with a 
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groom, by the fellow's eyes beginning to 
twinkle, and, by the soul of me, had I not 
been a clergyman and he on horseback, I'd 
have punished him for his impudence, and 
applied my cudgel to his pate ! — I ani- 
madverted upon him vn\h great severity. 
But the fellow reasons well and is a cunning 
rogue. I can't help smiling at his wag- 
gery." 

The doctor was in a broad grin, which 
burst into a good-natured laugh, in which he 
was joined by Tom and Betty. 

" I'll charge him with it, sir," said Tom, 
" and he shall apologize ; but the fellow 
means no harm. He has lived from hand to 
mouth in most of the countries of Europe, 
been in many services, and picked up a deal 
of the pdds and ends of learning." 

" We will appeal to the doctor," said Miss 
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Clem, reverting to the argument which she 
dearly loved, especially when she was pitted 
against the masculine intellect. *' Doctor, I 
hold that the education of young men here 
should be conducted in the country where 

m 

they are to live, and that education in Eng- 
land serves to unfit them for their own 
home." 

" But, Miss Clem," urged Tom, '' England 
is my mother-country, my home. Surely 
we, here in the* provinces, should feel that, 
and wish to know more of our parent." 

"A parent who is at best but a step- 
mother," declared Miss Clem. " No mother 
ever burdened her offspring with a tax so 
disproportioned to their strength as England 
has laid upon us." 

"But we owe her allegiance," said Tom. 
" I will always feel that. No doubt the law 

6 
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will be repealed ; if not, we can take meas- 
ures to lighten this tax, which I, with you, 
think uni'easonable, by cutting off superflu- 
ous luxuries and by encouraging home manu- 
factures." 

" No plan of non-importation will prove 
available. We will be driven to extreme 
measures, even to resistance. The policy of 
England has ever been, with us, that of ex- 
tortion, and the result will be final aliena- 
tion." 

"Say the policy of the Ministry,*' inter- 
posed Dr. Wells, pacing restlessly to and 
fro, scattering snuff with zealous enthusiasm, 
" Now, Tom," he continued, " which are you, 
patriot or Tory ; for your country, or for 
supporting the action of the Ministry ? " 

" Sir," answered young Mr. Rozier, with a 
proud gesture of his handsome, well-set 
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head, "I cannot conceive that there will 
ever be but one course open to his Majesty's 
subjects : allegiance to their oath of fealty. 
As troubled as matters look at present, they 
will, no doubt, be satisfactorily adjusted; 
and, if not, why, as loyal subjects, we must 
submit to the right of taxation." 

" Tut ! my boy, are you wilfully blind 
not to see whither matters are tendino:, that 
no active man can idly withdraw his su})p<)rt 
from what he thinks right ; or ^vill you enm- 
late the stupid clown of whom I read the^ 
other day ? When the Royalist and Parlia- 
mentary troops were encamped just before 
the decisive battle of Marston Moor, when 
the civil war had been waging for five years, 
a horseman, galloping over the country, came 
across a countryman at work. ' WelL' cried 
the Cavalier, ' for which side are you. King 
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or Parliament?' *Why,' gaped the bump- 
kin,' staring stupidly, ^ is them two fell out ? ' " 

" Ay, sir, and at that very battle my an- 
cestor fell fighting for the king, and his great- 
grandson went into exile following the fort- 
unes of Charles Edward." 

All parties were becoming excited, and the 
air was rife with one of the disturbing po- 
litical debates imminent at all times and in 
all places. 

"The time is coming, Thomas Rozier," 
said Miss Clem, solemnly, " for you to make 
your final choice and abide by it. Will you 
be a tame coward, submitting to all that 
these scornful masters over seas may choose 
to impose upon you, or will you, like another 
Brutus, be handed down to a glorious pos- 
terity as one of those patriots who, against 
overwhelming odds, chose to suffer odium as 
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a traitor — death, maybe — drawing your 
sword in defence of your liberty as a man 
and freedom from galling slavery ? " 

The moment was electric with excitement. 
Tom had risen, his head thrown back, facing 
the earnest little group with whose opinions 
he was antagonistic. 

" If," he said, quietly, " it comes to the 
choice of determining between my estates, 
comfort, and a happy future, such as I have 
always anticipated, and exile in poverty ; and 
if the former is to be gained by treachery 
and disloyalty to my king, by subverting all 
laws of peace and order, I will choose ex- 
ile, death even, before such dishonor. God 
grant that I will never be in such a predica- 
ment; but if it comes I shall not stain the 
roll and record of my ancestors, who have 
fought and died for their king — ^loyal gen- 
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tlemen, a line never soiled by treachery or 
sedition ! '^ 

His eyes were glowing. As he paused they 
rested on Betty, who felt the nobility of his 
words, and as though another sunbeam had 
entered the room. There was an awkward 
moment. Tom made a low bow, to leave the 
room. 

" Hem ! " coughed the doctor, nervously, 
"I fancied you were thus affected — one of 
those who believe in the ' divine right of 
kings to govern wrong.' Not that I myself 
doubt the right of kings, and that they de- 
rive their prerogative direct from divine 
power, for the Church holds " 

" Hark ye, Tom Rozier," cried Miss Clem, 
" I like you none the less for saying what 
you think, like a man. You have a right to 
your opinion, only be out with it, and don't 
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be a neutral, a nonentity. ConiQ again when 
you choose. You've got sense, and there anj 
too many fools in this neighl)orhood for tho 
sensible ones to quarrel, be they Tories or 
patriots." 

" Betty," said Miss Bab, who was much 
discomposed, and wished to make the visitor 
feel at ease, " put on your hat and walk 
down with Tom to the landing, and as you 

* 

pass by the store-room, stop and get some 
cookies." 

At this reminder of their youthful days 
and the panacea which Miss Bab had ad- 
ministered to their every woe, Tom smiled, 
and seeing that Betty hesitated, said : " Will 
you not come ? " with the desired effect, for 
Betty arose and left the room with him. 



CHAPTER V. 

When they were a few steps on the sunny 
lawn, Miss Clem put her long face out of a 
\vindow and called after them : " Tom Roz- 
ier, remember to come again, and we can 
discuss the matter more logically." • 

On a shady bench by the kitchen wall sat 
Uncle Mose, his corn-cob pipe in his mouth, 
and several lank hounds capering around 
him. He rose and shuffled toward them 
with a bow-legged, shambling gait, peculiar 
to himself. 

^' Lord A'mighty ! Mars Tom, yer sut'nly 
hez growed. An' wuzn't you a mischievous 
boy ? I minds me er de time Jed's baby 
died, an'.dey couldn't find de coffin no whar, 
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no whar, an' I come down ter de crick, a' dar 
whar de coffin 'an you a paddlin' ' round in 
it jes' as happy. He ! he ! I 'spec Mars 
Rozier dun guv yer sech anudder wal- 
lopin' " — looking sadly sympathetic, and 
ending in a chuckle of delight. " He ! he ! 
but yer wuz a lim' er Satan." At the men- 
tion of his supernatural enemy, the sable 
Pharisee heaved a deep sigh. 

" Uncle Mose has a trying time with the 
devil," explained Betty. 

" ' Deed I has, Mars Tom, a mighty close 
fight wid him. Sometimes I gits him under 
my feet, an' den I jes' stamps on him." 

" Stamp on the devil ! " exclaimed Tom, 
with an air of horrified surprise. " Don't do 
that, old man. Think how strong he is. 
Better make friends with him, and not make 
him angry." 



I 
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^' Dat de truf, massa ; dat's de truf." 

Leaving them to determine Uncle Mose's 
futui'e relations with the powers of darkness, 
Betty ran into the house for a moment and 
returned under the shade of a big straw hat, 
for the autumn sun was hot. The air was 
bahny, laden with the out-of-door murmurs 
which sound like summer, the clatter 6i the 
kitchen yard, clucking of fowls, noise of 
children's voices, and all the indescribable 
hum of the country lying low and level and 
golden under the deep sky. 

" Fur de Lord's sake, massa," pleaded the 
old man, '* gimme some terbacker fur my 
pipe. I ain't got none in de world." 

"I haven't any in this coat. Uncle, but, 
I'll send you over a pound." 

''Bless yer, massa, de Lord will shorely 
bless yer. I ain't got a bit in de World." 
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" That is a way the old man has of salv- 
ing his conscience," said Betty, as tliey 
walked along. " He has a pocket ^vhich he 
calls ^ the World.' and when there is no to- 
bacco in it he fancies he is telling the truth." 

" The old rascal," laughed Tom, " I have a 
mind to give him two pounds for his shrewd- 
ness." 

Tom was rather moody and silent as they 
went along the path through the field. He 
looked very fine, Betty thought, in his coat 
of deep-claret color, buckskin breeches, and 
high-topped boots, which he restlessly hit 
with a switch. His brows were bent, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground. 

" I regret," he said, " that such a discus- 
sion should have arisen, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, no man of honor could withhold 
his view; and, by heaven! I cannot con- 
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ceive how any man of honor can hold but one 
view of the subject. Had I, before leaving 
England, imagined that affairs here were in 
such a crisis, nothing would have induced 
me to return ; but " — looking around — " it 
is a lovely and a peaceful land, and 1 am 
glad to be home. Betty, you have not ful- 
filled your aunt's bequest. Where are my 
cookies ? " 

'^ I have them here," said Betty, diving 
into the depths of a capacious pocket and 
extracting several; at which they both 
laughed, and Cassius, rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of one, tore on wildly down the path. 

Betty had felt rather constrained with 
him before, and awed by the travelled young 
gentleman's polish and courtliness, but this 
demand put them on their old, familiar foot- 
ing. War might be imminent, but it was 
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hidden in that future which is full of de- 
lightful possibilities to youth, and they 
laughed and were happy for no better rea- 
son than that they were young. 

Cassius turned his attention to chasing the 
shadow of a buzzard sailing with perfect 
poise over the fields, yellow with stubble and 
stacked corn. Betty looked up at it, and 
her lips moved as she repeated something to 
herself. 

" What is that you are saying ? " asked 
Tom, curiously. 

" Only a silly charm : ' Hail, lonely buz- 
isard, hail ! Who shall I see between now 
and this time to-morrow night ? ' Then you 
make a wish, and don't look at the buzzard 
again, and you will see whom you wish 
for." 

" Ton, honor, that's a pretty easy way of 
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seeing one's sweetheart.' And you wished 
for— whom ? " 

" Oh, I can't tell you. It wouldn't come 
true." 

They had reached the landing, two wood- 
en steps to the water, where a row-boat lay. 
Tom leaned against the scarred trunk of a 
weather-beaten pine-tree, while Betty seated 
herself on a stone in the sunlight, Cassius 
resting his head on her knee, seemingly satis- 
fied by this communion with a higher nat- 
ure. 

The sky was of the deepest blue, reflected 
in the ripples of the little inlet that washed 
almost to their feet over the smooth sand. 
Across the water, beyond the meadow, they 
could see the white-pillared front of Lord's 
Gift. The russet, autumn fields, in the soft 
air, were veiled here and there with the 
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haze of brusli-fires, blending into tlie purple 
of the horizon. 

'^ There are not many young men in the 
neighborhood to make it gay, are there ? " 
asked Tom. 

" No, indeed ; and that is why I was very 
glad when I heard you had come back. 
You see, it is so dull. Bab is most busy, 
and Aunt Clem is moody and rather stern. 
I have no friends. I often thought of you 
when you were away, and I have the half- 
penny you gave me." 

She was looking away into the blue with 
eyes as blue, speaking with the utmost sim- 
plicity. 

"Well, are you glad I have come home, 
now that you know me ? " 

Betty looked at him for a moment and 
laughed. 
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"Yes, I am; though, tip tell the truth, 1 
did not like you much the other night. I 
thought you too modish and conceited." 

"Upon my soul, you are a piece of 
candor ! 'Gad ! you are no more what I 
fancied you the other evening. You are 
as changeable as Mother Hubbard's dog, 
and his moods were far from reliable. 
Now, the other evening, since you must 
know, I fancied you rather missy ish and 
affected." 

" I knew it," said Betty, delightedly. " I 
was affected, vastly so. I protest that 
I do not feel natural all decked up in 
furbelows. I want to be mincing and say- 
ing, ^ Oh, Lud ! ' and putting on all the airs 
and graces in the Avorld. I can't breathe or 
think. But what a pleasure it is to be nat- 
ural, like this, without powder or hoops, in 
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easy deahahilU. I feel as free as those 
birds." 

With whirring wings a flock of wild ducks 
rose from the marsh grass, skimming the 
water, their snowy breasts white against tho 
blue as they wheeled aloft. 

She was a childish slip of a girl, as she 
sat looking up at him from under the shade 
of her big black hat, the sunlight falling on 
her dimpled, freckled face and slim figure, 
clad in plain blue gown, big neckerchief, and 
white apron, her sun-burned, supple fingers 
playing with Cassius's long hair. 
' "So you feel lonely?" said Tom. "I 
have felt lonely, too." He gave her a quiz- 
zical glance. " There I am of the same com- 
plexion as you. But how about Will Ring- 
gold ? is he not in sympathy with you ? " 

Betty was slowly nibbling a cooky, which 
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she gave to Cassius, not wishing to be inter- 
rupted in this interesting conversation. 

" In some way he is not the same," she 
said, " though he writes poetry. He even 
writes poetry to me,'^ 

" Does he ? The coxcomb ! By heaven ! 
the fellow must be mad. But how does it 
seem different with me ? " 

"You do not prate as much, but I feel 
that you really love Nature more. It seems 
like home, this water, and as though we be- 
longed to it, and should love it always. 
Now, when it looks thus quiet, I feel like 
going out with the ripples, as free as they'. 
The reason we love the sky and the world 
around us must be like Cassius's love for us, 
because it has a meaning we cannot under- 
stand. But do you know, it makes me sad 
sometimes, Tom, to watch a sunset or a beau- 
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tiful view ? It must be because there is no 
one to enjoy it with me ; but now you have 
come it will be different." 

Tom was silent before replying, smiling 
into her eager, uplifted face. 

" I think," he said, gravely, " that we shall 
be great fiiends, dear little girl. Whenever 
you feel lonely, send for me." 

Betty was very happy to have found such 
a friend, and they were both quiet over the 
compact, Betty gazing at the ripples, always 
changing, always the same — at one spot 
where a line of grass curled like a water 
snake, until it seemed that the water was 
still and that she and Tom and the pine-tree 
were drifting slowly over its placid surface 
— out — out. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was February 14, 1775, and snow had 
been falling since morning. Betty, spending 
the day in the village, at Miss Stacy's little 
cottage, wearied with her chatter, as un- 
ceasing as the singing of the copper tea- 
kettle over the fire, sat on a chest by the 
window, looking through the small, square 
panes at the people passing down the road 
to Mr. Atkins's store, for the opening of the 
fortnightly mail-bag. Through the veil of 
snow, falling thick and fast in big flakes, 
the landscape showed as in an etching, 
barely suggestive of the hidden color. 

Between the waste, white tract of the gar- 
den, where the evergreens were bending be- 
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neath their heavy burden, and the waste, 
white tract of the meadows, there was no 
line of demarkation save a faint zone of 
woodland. 

*' Betty, if you see anyone going by, be 
sure to* tell me," said Miss Stacy. 

The room, used as dining-room and sit- 
ting-room, was aromatic with herbs. On 
the wall hung a mural memento of the late 
Dr. Anderton, in the shape of a silk sampler, 
representing a dejected female under a de- 
jected willow. On the bare, oiled floor 
stood, at regular intervals, straight, splint- 
bottomed chairs. A dresser furnished with 
dishes, a chest of drawers, and a table com- 
pleted the simple furniture of the room. 
Miss Stacy sat in a rocking-chair; on two 
low stools on either side of her were her dog 
Norval, asleep, and her little negro maid 
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Judy, whose round, black face was bedewed 
with tears, for she was learning to knit, and 
every missed stitch was visited upon her 
head by sharp taps of her mistress's thim- 
ble. 

On the mahogany work-table, besides the 
piece of sewing that Betty had thrown 
down, was Miss Stacy's tortoise-shell snuff- 
box, from which she now and then extracted 
a dainty pinch of rappee, indulging in the 
luxury of a suppressed sneeze, careful not to 
awaken the slumbering Norval. 

The hand of the high clock was nigh upon 
four, and Betty was beginning to be impa- 
tient to see the messenger whom Miss Bab 
had promised to send for her. 

For hours Miss Stacy had been holding a 
disconnected monologue, as involved as the 
stories in the " Arabian Nights," where one 
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contains another. She had begun on the 
subject of the Vaughan family history and 
an old love affair of Miss Clem's, which, by 
some circuitous process, led to the following 
sage aphorism : 

"You can't account for the height of 
people. Now, there was my dear departed 
father, so tall of stature that the joiner said 
he was the longest corpse he ever measured, 
and Tm nothing much. And there's Judy, 
her father was a Guinea nigger belonging to 
Mr. Paca, and seven feet high, and Judy's 
little — ^like a dwarf — ^l)ut it all comes of 
Judy's having, in early youth, been knocked 
down by some animal. Wasn't you, 
Judy ? " 

"Yes'm," said Judy, demurely, with the 
air of one who has learned a lesson by rote ; 
" I ran agin a pig an' it stinted me." 
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" Well, this Mr. De Courcy, that your 
Aunt Clem was a-going to marry, was a gen- 
tleman of good height and personable parts. 
They doted on ieach other, and it all but 
broke her heart when he was killed by a fall 
off a horse ; and then, when your father and 
mother died of yellow fever, she took on so 
that she hasn't been the same since, to my 
mind, though she always was oddish." 

Here Betty, whose face had been hidden 
by the muslin curtains, uttered a little ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

" La ! Betty, what is it ? What do you 
see ? '' 

" Peregrine, Tom Rozier's bound man that 
he brought with him, has just gone by in a 
sleigh. Miss Stacy, I think the post-bag 
must be open now, and I'll put on my wraps 
and get the letters." 
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"No, indeed, child, Judyll go. Sure as 
you're born there's a visitor coming. My 
nose has been itching on the left side all day 
for a lady, and Judy's on the right for a 
gentleman; but Judy's never fails. Don't 
go out, somebody might come while you were 
gone.'' 

Judy, wild for freedom, slipped a shawl 
around her and was out of the door and 
away from the detested yarn and needles. 

Presently Betty saw her with envy, a fleet- 
ing silhouette on the white ground, dispers- 
ing a flock of drooping fowls. 

" That Judy ! " sighed her mistress. 
"Would you think it? she's got ideas of 
dress and finery ; came to me the other day 
and asked me if I thought pink or blue 
wrappings for her wool becomed her most ! 
But now, Elizabeth," said Miss Stacy, boI- 
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emnly, bending forward with impressive and 
uplifted forefinger, " now that we are alone, 
I wish to^ speak to you seriously, and I want 
you to tell me the truth." 

Roused to curiosity, Betty rose with her 
hand over her heart, bowed and said, with 
an excellent mimicry of Will Ringgold's fin- 
icky voice : " Vol/re tres humble serviteur^ 
Mademoiselley 

" That's just it," said Miss Stacy, mysteri- 
ously. " Nobody knows what he means by 
such gibberish, and you a poor motherless 
girl with no one to speak to you and warn 
you — Bab, knowing as much of the male sex 
as a babe unborn, and Miss Clem so high- 
minded and mighty, with her thoughts on 
books and poetry — not that Bab's not fond 
of poetry too, when she's washed up the 
dishes. But they're neither of them alive 
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and active, and I'm only speaking for yoni* 
own good." • 

" Speak, prithee, speak, Anastasia, more 
plainly. Unfold the dread mystery, the 
tortuous windings of thy fevered imagina- 
tion." 

" Oh, yes, you may laugh if you please, 
and rant like some play-actor for all the 
world, but there's no knowing what these 
travelled young gents mean. They are sad 
rakes for the most part, and woe to the 
yielding fair who gives ear to their perjured 
vows ! " Miss Stacy seemed carried away 
with delight at her own unwonted eloquence, 
continuing in the same rapid and turgid 
strain : " 'Tis not for naught that I have read 
the history of that sweet creature, Clarissa 
Harlowe, writ by Mr. Richardson; I know 
the wiles of these Lovelaces, vnih, their al- 
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lurements, laced coats, and French phrases 
stealing into the heart. Fo# all Will Ring- 
gold's such a delectable spark, 'tis not for 
good that he ogles and sighs ^ 

*' Oh, Stacy," Betty's voice came, sad and 
muffled, from the window, " do not tell me 
that you are not safe fi'om his beguiling 
arts. Flj^, fly from temptation ! ^ Get thee 
to a nunnery.' To think that those gray 
hairs " 

" Hoity-toity, child ! my hair's as dark as 
it ever was, and the Andertous never get 
gray, though my mother's aunt's — that was 
a Posey — was snow-white at thirty, but it 
all came in a night, because of a ghost she 
saw. I'll tell you about that in a minuta 
But 'tis all very well for you to change the 
subject, and refuse to confide in me which is 
tiie &Yorod swain. / know, for all you're 
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SO close, and a real mum-budget Tut ! Fm 
out of all conceit with you." 

"Ah, now, it isn't angry with me you 
are ? Why won't you believe that my af- 
fections are disengaged ? Like the Miller o' 
Dee, 

' I care for nobody, no, not I» 
And nobody cares for me,' 



except Bab and Cassius " 

"And me, Betty." 

" Alas ! no. The heart which of old was 
mine has been given to a rattling blade hight 
Will — * Sweet William/ But beware!" 
said Betty, gazing as if into Ossianic futur- 
ity, and mouthing her words. " Dark low- 
ers the #tempest overhead — the walls of the 
cottage are desolate and dismantled — the 
blue eyes of Anastasia, that beamed so 
brightly erstwhile, are bathed in dew " 
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'* Pshaw ! how paltry. What gibberish 
you can talk," 

" Forbear ! I see," continued Betty, 
wildly, " a dark form approach — 'tis the 
sable minion — she bears aloft a message of 
love " 

Here Judy entered, panting and covered 
with snow, having been pursued by Johnny 
Atkins with snow-balls. 

" Letter fur Miss Betty," she announced. 

It was a folded sheet of paper^ directed in 
a disguised hand, and the interior bore the 
following verse : 

VAIiENTINE TO BETTY. 

Fortune, gifting PhyUis faire, 

Made her witching, dehonnaire ; 

Made Chloe, steadfast, pure, and wise, ^ 

Sound judgment, and sweet soft Eeplies : 

To Betty Fortune, Goddess kinde. 

Gave PhyUis' Face and Chloe's Minde. 
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Betty held it, beaming silent delight, 
while Miss Stacy put on her spectacles and 
studied every line critically. 

"Merely another lure. But what a 
clever youth Will is ! for it never was writ 
by Tom, he's too high and mighty to trifle 
with your affections ; besides, he is making 
court to Miss Ramsay, who is a fortune. 
But 'tis the sweetest thing, I protest" 

It irritated Betty to hear Miss Stacy 
speak so confidently of Tom, whom she had 
long since ceased to regard as a " conceited 
prig." He had seemed lately to belong to 
herself in some intangible way ; she, alone, 
knew him well, and it was absurd for other 
people to fancy they understood him, 
though, of course, she was quite indifferent 
as to whether or not he was coui*ting Miss 
Kamsay. Her feelings were disturbed and 
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contradictory ; she became suddenly de- 
pressed and weary of Miss Stacy and the 
ticking clock; experiencing a sensation of 
relief when Judy, who had returned to the 
fray, rushed to the door, announcing the ap- 
proach of Mr. Tom Rozier. 

Miss Stacy pointed triumphantly to her 
prophetic nose. " What did I tell you ? " 
she whispered. 

Betty was so unf eignedly delighted and cor- 
dial in her greeting to Tom as he came in, rud- 
dy with cold, large and handsome in his long, 
green great-coat with three capes, that that 
impetuous young man seized Miss Stacy, in 
lieu of a better, and gave her a hearty embrace. 

" I've been to the house, Betty, and Miss 
Bab sent me for you. I was only too happy 
for an excuse for gazing again upon my 
charmer, my Anastasia.'' 
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"Fie! fie I" Miss Stacy fluttered, de- 
lightedly. " We were looking for you ; 
Betty half expected you." Tom glanced at 
Betty, who looked coolly out of the window. 
" We saw the sleigh go past with that man 
of yours. For certain, he's an outlaw. 
Such a pock-marked, sorry-looking rogue ! " 

"Peregrine's as honest a rascal as you 
could find ; plays on the French horn and 
has numberless accomplishments. I left 
him just now at the tavern, mixing a brew 
of bumbo for the parson, and talking reli- 
gion and politics ; but if his views are too 
liberal the parson will use convincing argu- 
ments ; for he is one of those who will 

* Prove his doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks.' " 

Seeing that Betty had donned her long 

mantle, with its boa of dark fur, above 

8 
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which her face looked like a mischievous 
nun in the severe setting of the close hood, 
Tom also rose, and took up his pointed 
beaver. 

"Stay," pleaded Miss Stacy. "The hum- 
ble contents of my larder are at your ser- 
vice. If you stay I'll make you a tansy 
pudding, and, well made, there's nothing 
more delicious to the palate." 

." Oh, no," said Betty. " We know your 
dishes too well — the cakes with which you 
poisoned our youth and over which we 
wasted our days in trying to pick out the 
not delectable caraway seeds with which 
they were flavored. No, I will bear Tom 
away from your wiles." 

Leaving Miss Stacy bobbing curtsies, they 
escaped into the keen air and were soon far 
away from the low cottage. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The snow was no longer falling. The air, 
motionless and crisp, vibrated only with the 
crisp tread of their feet and the cawing of a 
wavering line of crows. The monotone of 
twilight deepened over the white desert, 
across which shone occasional gleams from 
some isolated houses. The mantle of clouds, 
part of the disguise with which the world 
was clothed, disparting, showed roseate 
vistas revealing inner azure deeps, where a 
silver moon-boat floated with one star in its 
wake. 

They walked on briskly and silently, 
something of the strangeness of the strange, 
new world, whence all familiar landmarks 
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were blotted out, di*awing them together in 
the gathering shadows. Once, a slow mov- 
ing wagon, piled with firewood, creaked 
past, so near that they could see the vapor 
of the horses' breath. There was closer com- 
munion in this silence than either of them 
knew, and, as the solitude and dusk in- 
creased, they each became to the other the 
one reality in the effaced and isolated land. 

"Tom," said Betty, "does it not seem 
strange to you for just us two to be walking 
on and on together ? " 

"It seems very good. I would that the 
way were longer." 

" I will try to tell you what I mean. It 
seems to me that it will be like this when a 
person has just died ; we will wander 
throuoch such shades on and on — whither ? " 

His grasp on her hand tightened. 
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" I will not wonder or worry whither, so 
that we be together. Child, what odd 
fancies are these to visit thy sweet raind ? I 
fear you when you speak thus — you seem 
too far away from me." 

"Something tells me that some time we 
shall be together. We will be dead, but not 
lonely, for you will be by me as we go on- 
ward ; and you are very strong and kind, 
and a good friend to me, Tom." 

He started to say something, but her rapt 
mood and voice deterred him. 

" Strange fancies come to me ; but the 
dreams are the strangest of all ; and at times 
the dreams and the fancies seem one, and 1 
fear " 

" You have been too much alone. You 
will let me take care of you now, my an- 
gel ! " 
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His ardor recalled her to herself. 

'* At this moment you may ; yes. Else I 
would not reach home to-night ; like the old 
woman who could not get over the stile." 

They had reached the bridge, where a 
deep drift of snow had massed. Below, in 
the dim fringe of willow bordering the ice- 
bound stream, a party of village youths had 
gathered for skating, collected around a 
brush fire, lighting luridly the smoky gloom. 

Tom did not wait to avail himself of the 
permission. He lifted her slender form in 
his amis, lingering unnecessarily over the 
task, before he deposited her over the bank. 

'^I would that it had been as wide and 
deep as the river," he said, with trembling 
voice. 

That he should hold her as easily as a 
kitten was a revelation of strength that 
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caused Betty an increased respect. She 
looked at him furtively, and ran on apace in 
the dark. 

" Tom, didn't you tell me you wi'ote poe- 
try ? " 

" I don*t think so. I don't remember evei* 
telling you ; but I have been guilty of some 
attempt of the kind since I left the univer- 
sity." 

" Madrigals to Miss Ramsay and ' sonnets 
to her eyebrow,' eh ? " 

" Not I — the mincing fine lady ! I never 
writ a poem to a lady in my life — except — 
Wait a bit, Betty, not so fast." He hurried 
on and caught up with her. " What a will- 
o'-the-wisp thou art I " 

" Without its fire ? " 

" You ? Why, you are an iceberg. The 
wiU-o'-the-wisp has light but no warmth, 
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I saw you by the brightness of your 



eyes ' 

They were now in front of the house. 

" Oh, Tom, thank you for the neatly 
turned compliment in verse that came to- 
day." 

" Why, how did you know I writ it ? " 
He heard a mocking little laugh. "What 
an arrant witch thou art, though it does not 
take much cleverness to dupe such a dullard 
as I." 

The parlor was dark, save for two lighted 
candles and a bright fire, before which Betty 
seated herself, unfastening her wrap. Tom 
leaned over the back of her chair, watching 
the warm light play in the reddish ripples of 
her hair. 

"Bab must be with Aunt Clem," said 
Betty, holding out her hands to the flame. 
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"Tom, how glad I was to see you this 
evening when you came in. I felt like ciy- 
ing, ' Ho ! a Rozier to the rescue ! ' as we 
used when we enacted the old ballads." 

She could not see his face, but his voice 
was very low. 

"Thou dear little girl, half dead with 
ennui^'^ laying his hand lightly on her hair. 

She shrank from the touch. 

"Sit down there and talk to me," she 
pleaded. 

" Child, wilt thou drive me mad ? Canst 
thou not see that I adore thee ? - Wilt thou 
not love me ? " 

" I do — oh, Tom ! I care so much for you, 
but it is different from the love I bear Bab." 

He obeyed her mandate then, sitting near 
her, and gazing earnestly into her face, 
flushed and startled. 
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^^Bdb! I VOW that thou art either the 
most arrant coquette or the most engaging 
piece of simplicity I ever saw. I want you 
to love me, not as you love Bab, or anyone 
else — as your husband, my angel. Oh, hang 
it ! if I have to explain, you do indeed not 
care for me." 

"Do not be angry. You see, I have been 
very happy before ; why should I care to 
change ? And I do not like you when you 
speak thus masterfully. I will not listen." 

She raised her hands as if to put them to 
her ears, but, seeing the unhappiness on his 
face, rose and said : 

" Maybe, after a while, when I know you 
better, and we are older and more reason- 
able, I may " 

" Ah, cruel one ! " he sighed ; " age knows 
no pleasures," 
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He leaned forward, elbows on his knees, 
running his fingers through the brown curls 
on his dejected head. Betty moved gently 
to the harpsichord, and, touching a few 
chords, sang with satirical intonation an old 
song: 

* * A poor soul sat sighing 'neath a sycamore tree, 

Sing willow, wiUow, willow ! 
With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee, 

O willow, willow, wiUow ! 
Sing, O the green willow shall be my garland." 

Tom drew a long breath and looked at 

her, at the graceful curves of her figure, and 

the light glowing on her half-averted face, 

which was laughing, as he could see by one 

tell-tale dimj)le. 

" How can you mock at me," he cried, 

" and goad me to madness, when I love you 

so?'' 

She did not reply, but a moment after- 
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ward began to sing to a quaint little air the 
following verses: 

What is this love? 

How should I know? 
Once, as a cloud passed o'er the sky, 
I said : 'Tis Love that is passing by. 

(It was not so.) 

What is this Love? 

I long to know ; 
A falling star shot through the night, 
I said : 'Tis the wings of Love, alight. 

(It was not so.) 

What is this love ? 

I fear to know; 
Once, as a thorn pierced in my breast, 
I felt Love's sorrow without its rest. 
. (It hurt me so.) 

" What is this Love ? 

Ah I I shall know ; 
Dark as the cloud, swift as the star, 
Like the thorn it wounds and leaves a scar. 
(Heigho I heigho I) 
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She followed this with other ballads, fill- 
ing the dusky, quiet room with her sweet 
voice, which sank into Tom's heart and 
thrilled him with an unrestful calm which 
he would fain have had last forever. 
What happiness to be vrith her alone, to 
mark the rise and fall of her snowy ker- 
chief ! 

Betty arose and came to the fireplace. 

^ Tom, is there anything that touches the 
heart sooner than these old songs? Do you 
mind, when we were children, how we 
pored over the chronicles of the knights, 
and wished to imitate them? I knighted 
you, and you swore to be ever true to God, 
your lady, and your sovereign." 

"Yes, and i'faith, the memory of that 
youthful vow has clung to me, and kept me 
from much folly. You have ever been my 
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good angel ; and many a time, when I have 
been in England with a crowd of mad fel- 
lows — such as you, thank God ! in your inno- 
cence have never known — has the thought of 
you restrained me in the midst of some wild . 
scene. Childish oath though it was, it binds 
me in honor closer to my king and to you." 

" I wonder whether you remember the old 
ballads we learned together, and poor 
dumpy old Witherington in ' Chevy Chase,' 
that fought on his stumps ? " 

" Ah, but what is finer, and what I liked 
best, was the Battle of Otterbourne and the 
death of Douglas : 

* My wound is deep. I fain would sleep. 
Take thou the vanguard of the three. 
And bury me *neath the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea.' 

" Betty, there are tears in thine eyes ! 
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You are right ; there is nothing like them ; 
there is a something — Sije ne sais quoV^ 

''Yes, as Miss Stacy says — a a jenny 
cuckooP 

Tom had shown dangerous symptoms of 
another revival of tenderness. 

It was charming to him to be sitting, thus 
secure, shut out from the suiTounding waste 
of night, opposite the lovely girl whose 
changing moods played on her mobile face ; 
but the importunate fellow was not satisfied, 
and, from time to time, made a movement of 
impatience, heaved a deep sigh, or gazed too 
fervently. 

To check these raptures Betty continued, 
glibly : 

"But there is another collection I love 
even better still : — the nursery rhymes. 
Where do you find anything grander, save 
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Shakespeare I One may gather a vast deal 
of knowledge. There is historical informa- 
tion about King Arthur which is recorded 
^n no other chronicle, how *he stole three 
-^^>ecks of barley-meal to make a bag-pud- 
^ling/ Then the sensibility in the lines, 
^ The north \vind doth blow.' The lover of 
.^-■^tural histor\' finds the rare phenomenoii of 
-*»^ pig 'tcithoui a wig, and the informant is 
^en so accurate as to mention where they 
found, * On the road to Bonner/ Is 
liere not profound logic in the deduction, in 
tie case of the old woman who lived under 
hill, that * if she's not gone she lives there 
^till ^ ' Pshaw ! as Miss Stacy says, what 
gibberish I can talk.'* 

'''Gad! Betty, what a critic has Grub 
street lost in you : 1 protest you still fulfil 
^Ije nurserj' rhyme with which I used to tease 
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you: * Lizzie. Elizabeth, Betsey, and Bess.' 
All the same person, but how different ! " 

" Elizabeth, as hostess, is glad to see you, 
but Betsey thinks you had better go, and 
Bess pertly tells you not to keep Peregrine 
and the horses waiting in the cold." 

The noise of the sleigh-bells outside 
warned Tom that Peregrine had come to 
fetch him home. He arose reluctantly, 
throwing on his coat, and looking down at 
her as she sat with taper, rosy fingers locked 
before the blaze. 

" Good-night, cruel child ! " he said. " I 
wonder if the time will ever come when: " 

" Remember Pope's tenth beatitude : 
* Blessed is he that expecteth little, for he 
shall never be disappointed.' " 

He made a low bow, and moved without 
a word toward the door. 

9 
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" Wait," she said ; " I was unkind to thee. 
Bear with me a while. God knows I fear 
change. But, Tom, I told an untruth " — 
the color surged over her face — " I said that 
I hated you when you were masterful ; I do 
not think it can be hate. It frightens me, 
})ut, Tom — I think I like thee best, so." 

Beside himself, he bent over to take her 
in his arms, but she drew away, and stand- 
ing erect, with quickly taken breath, like a 
startled deer, said : 

" Not so, I beg you — I am free yet. Why 
do you look at me so fiercely if you love 
me? What is it all — what does it mean, 
this loving ? " 

Suddenly the expression that he had often 
before noticed came into her eyes. With 
the iris large and dark, they seemed to look 
off, seeing nothing. 
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Thus they stood for one moment in long- 
past time, and during that moment who can 
tell what glimpse of hidden things passed 
before the pure vision of the girl who was 
unapproachable, awing her lover's passion 
to silence ? 

He lifted her hand gently to his lips, and 
the memory of Betty standing in the fire- 
light, stamped on his heart, was present with 
him through the cold and night as the sleigh 
sped over the snow toward Lord's Gift. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

When Betty awoke that May morning, 
she heard through the open window the 
crowing of a cock, answered by a far-away 
echo in the village. Then other sounds and 
symbols of life began to intrude into her 
semi-consciousness, the sleepy piping of 
birds and the lowing of cows going to pas- 
ture. She opened her eyes slowly to see the 
diaphanous white of the window-curtain 
shadowed by a branch of ivy, and to realize 
that the day was Sunday and the month was 
May. She arose, put on a wrapper, and 
went down through the quiet house into the 
garden. 

The sun had not j^et peered over the level 
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sweep of the eastern horizon. The garden 
and the tintless sky • and water were veiled 
with a soft mist. 

The earth waited, calm and pure, the 
coming of her bridegroom, and for this the 
garden was all in white ; for it was the time 
of white bloom — of bridal-wreath, snow- 
balls, lilac, dogwood, and magnolia. The 
haze clung to the budding tree-tops, and 
softened the earth to a dream of peace and 
proniise for the future, which seemed to en- 
ter Betty's heart, bringing a happiness that 
lasted and fulfilled its mission throughout 
that crowning day of her life. 

She leaned down to the grass, where each 
tiny spear was silvered with dew, and, filling 
her palms with the moisture, bathed her 
face ; for Mammy had told her that dew 
was better than any of Miss Stacy's com- 
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l)ounds for removing freckles ; and, for some 
reason unknown to herself, Betty had begun 
to take great interest in her personal appear- 
ance and to feel a desire to appear beautiful. 

As she walked between the box-bushes, on 
which the dew-drops hung sparkling, caught 
in filigree spider-webs, she perceived the sub- 
tle perfume of the lilies-of-the-valley, and, 
stooping to separate the long, pale leaves, 
saw the tiny bells, that seemed to tremble 
with their own overpowering fragrance. 

God seemed very near that morning. 

She became like part of the nature un- 
folding around her, interpenetrated by the 
sweetness of the flowers as she bent over 
them with dreamful eyes. She picked the 
lilies and placed them on her white throat. 
Then, passing another flower-bed, where the 
early yellow rose, the only one yet in bloom, 
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scented the air, a branch scratched her arm, 
bare to the elbow. Pushing it aside, she 
savv^ that it was a spray of the daily rose, 
on which one blushing bud was bursting 
through its filaments of green. 

" You little dear ! " she said ; and, press- 
ing her lips to its velvety tenderness, she felt 
a gentle thrill. 

" Ah," thought Betty, " / must be grow- 
ing, too." 

The pale water blended with the sky, and 
in the shallows by the verdant meadows the 
tremulous willows shadowed the silver rip- 
ples that, with the air and sky, grew bright- 
er and more alive, until one fiery snake, and 
then another, curled through the water, and 
the waving sheet became a broad path of 
gold. Over the eastern fields and woods, 
the low-lying farm-houses and roofs of the 
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village, the sun rose. The mist grew gold- 
en ; birds sang ; the farm-yard became noisy, 
and Mammy called out from the kitchen 
window that breakfast would be soon ready, 
so Betty ran away to her room to dress. 

After breakfast Miss Bab, who was suffer- 
ing from a bee-sting on her eyelid, poulticed 
and bandaged until her head had a most one- 
sided and grotesque appearance, said to 
Betty : 

" Child, as I look too monstrous ill to go 
to church, and cannot see, pray you come 
into the garden and read the church-service 
to me, that this holy day may not pass un- 
noted." 

They both went out and sat on a bench in 
the shade of a laurel bush, quaintly and fan- 
tastically clipped. Under foot the grass 
was fresh and bright where the sunlight fell 
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on it, and on the gay beds of poppies and 
tulips, nodding in the breeze that swayed 
the tree-tops into a sunlit tremor of shim- 
mering green. 

Blue sky, blue water, a breeze that seemed 
the blueness of heaven in motion, through 
which the butterflies reeled like incarnate 
sunbeams. No wonder that the day seemed 
to Betty like a rose unfolding in sweetness, 
and bearing in its yet hidden heart a golden 
secret, and that the printed ritual was less 
like worship than just to sit in silent happi- 
ness, thanking God for the beauty that en- 
tered through every sense. 

She was ^o very inattentive and in such a 
gale of spirits that Miss Bab — who said that 
the very sight of her gazing around was a 
distraction — banished her behind the bush, 
whence her voice came suspiciously like Dr. 
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Wells's. When at length, at the exhorta- 
tion, Miss Bab heard, instead of " Dearly 
beloved brethren," " Dearly beloved Bar- 
bara, the spirit moveth us, etc.," and, look- 
ing up, saw Betty's face dimpling through a 
triangular opening cut in the bush, she was 
obliged, perforce, to laugh herself. 

" I protest that you would make a very 
poor preacher, Betty. You are as fly-away 
as thistle-down. What ails you ? " 

" I do not know what it is, but I feel as if 
this day would never come to an end, as if 
it would last forever. Did you ever feel 
that way wien you were young, Bab ? " 

" It is so long ago that I cannot recall it, 
but I never was as sprightly and gay as yoii 
are. No, child, I am glad that the day will 
come to a close, and my life also, to go, I 
hope, to a fairer day than this." 
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Betty, in the fulness of her young life, 
could understand that Miss Bab should feel 
thus, she looked so fragile and worn, so lit- 
tle in keeping with the freshness around. 
Then her aunt having, as Miss Stacy said, 
"washed up the dishes," began to repeat 
poetiy. 

"There is a sweet poem of George Her- 
bert's that speaks well of earthly beauty : 

' I made a posie while the day ran by ; 
Here wiU I wear the remnant out and tie 

My life within this band. 
But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And withered in my hand. 
• •••••• 

FareweU, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent, 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament. 

And after death for cures. 
I foUow straight without complaint or grief, 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 

It be as short as yours.' 
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" Now that," continued Miss Bab, " is 
what I call good, sensible poetry : 

< Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament. 
And after death for cnres.' . 

" There's religion and sensibility and use- 
ful information ! It is pleasant to think 
how many useful simples and remedies I 
slijill cull from these same fair flowers. 
Now, there are dried camomile and balm for 
teas to be given to feverish bodies, and tansy 
tea for infants in convulsions ; there's rue 
and tansy to purify the air, and peppennint 
— the use of which is well known ; besides 
marjoram and sage for condiments, and 
lilies that, mixed with lard, make a delight- 
ful pomatum." 

Betty, lying on the grass, feeling as small 
as a red lady-bug climbing up a clover-leaf, 
in view of the immensity of blue space 
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above, where the tall poplar was lost and 
dwarfed, heard nothing of Bab's utilitarian 
designs upon her pets. She was thinking 
that she could almost hear the roots of the 
grass and the flowers in the earth under her, 
reach to each other and pass on the mes- 
sage : " Keep on growing." 

Along the sward, to the right of a dia- 
mond-shaped plot, where red and white and 
yellow tulips grew in alternate rows, like 
the little maids in the garden of '* Mistress 
Mary, quite contraiy,'* she could see the 
space under the hollow of a huge box-bush 
where, when she was a little girl, had stood 
her doll-house. She remembered how, once, 
when she had dressed her rag dolls in their 
best, and arranged them for a ball, she had 
returned to find them with their indefinite 
throats cut and stained with pokeberry juice, 
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the victims of a red massacre which the cul- 
prit, Tom, would never confess, save by impli- 
cation in the way of various gratuitous and 
reparatory offices. He had been a sad dare- 
devil to have grown so oddly grave of late. 

" Bab," said Betty, " do you know, some- 
thing is going to happen to-day. I feel it in 
my bones." 

" Yes, and, rash girl, you will feel some- 
thing else in your bones ere long — a twinge 
of the tic'douloureux,. The earth is as yet 
full of the cold and damp of winter, and 
goodness knows how much of it may not be 
passing into your body. I will have to put 
you to bed and administer a draught of 
•horehound tea. Rise, child, there is the 
first church-bell. Go and dress; you must 
be careful not to miss divine service, as no 
one else in the family is to attend." 
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" Oh, Bab, I believe that you think that 
you and I and Aunt Clem have one family 
soul, which is under my charge to-day." 

*' Hush, I will not hear any such light talk. 
If you see Tom or Will, ask them to come to 
tea, and, Betty, be certain to remember Dr. 
Wells's text and sermon to tell me when you 
come home, and to notice who is at church 
— ^but don't let that hinder you from being 
devout." 

On that memorable occasion Betty was 
attired in a cream-colored damask gown, 
figured with bouquets of roses, which she 
had taken for the first time from the chest, 
where it had lain in press, folded in rose 
leaves. It was worn without hoops, and 
looped over a petticoat of the same, that 
hung in full folds to her ankles. The 
tightly -fitting bodice was finished by a large 
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muslin neckerchief, tenderly veiling her. 
rounded throat and bosom. The mitts that 
should have been on her hands and arms 
were carried in her prayer-book, Betty de- 
claring that they made her feel " all tied up, 
like a crab in a net." 

Her face, cause of greatest anxiety, criti- 
cally scanned under the shade of the large 
flat hat of yellow gauze, trimmed with bows 
of pink and green ribbons, met, for once, 
with her approval, for either the winter or 
the dew had proved efficacious, and it was 
free from freckles — as fair and clear as the 
lilies on her breast. 

'^ Thank goodness, I am pretty ! " Betty 
thought, though she did not realize her ideal 
beauty, which was something tall and blonde 
and languishing — the style of heroine then 
in vogue. 
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Service had already begun when she 
reached the low brick building, where 
horses and gigs were tethered to the fence, 
and a state of devotional somnia had settled 
upon the congregation, broken, likq the ad- 
vent of a pebble in a stagnant pond, by her 
arrivaL Dr. Wells glared at her so sternly 
from the lectern that she was glad to sink 
into a corner of the cushioned pew. 

The warm air, half light, and the Doctor's 
monotonous squeak were conducive to drow- 
siness, but Betty was too fully awake to 
succumb. She had never in her life felt 
more alive, more cognizant of her surround- 
ings ; and her attention wandered sadly from 
the service. 

The windows and doors were open, and 
outside sounds intruded upon the sacred 
calm. Horses neighed in the yard, and a 

10 
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group of men moved in and out. The light 
glinted over the heads of the congregation 
in their holiday finery ; on the powdered 
hair of the ladies and gentlemen, and the 
backs of gay coats and gowns ; on Mr. Ro- 
zier, as he sat with one hand covering his 
face, seemingly absorbed in religious medita- 
tion, but in reality taking a dignified and 
surreptitious nap. 

Betty was obeying Bab's injunction to 
notice who was in the congregation. Tom 
was not present, and she was not disap- 
pointed; there was all the more chance of 
his coming to tea that evening. 

The village people were there in their 
Sunday best, including her small admirer, 
Johnny Atkins, whose mother had forced 
him into a tight green coat, covered with 
brass buttons as big as saucers, and all but 
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flayed him in tying his sandy locks into an 
inch-long pigtail — a state of grandeur which 
caused him intense misery, only alleviated 
by the idiotic gyrations and futile efforts 
to escape of a frog-hidden and imprisoned 
in his cocked hat. 

The sermon began, and her wandering 
thoughts were riveted when she saw that 
the pulpit was occupied, not by worthy and 
tedious Dr. ^Vells, but by his assistant, a 
young man named Enderly, who was fore- 
doomed to early death by consumption. 
He had had a hemorrhage that morning, 
and was very near the other life, whence his 
words seemed to come, as from a summit, 
laden with authority. His text was from 
St. John, chap, xiv.: " Peace I leave you, 
my peace I give unto you. Not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you." 
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He spoke of God's love for humanity, for 
the necessity on earth, among mankind, of 
love, which was the peace that Christ 
meant. Love, he declared, bound all men 
together, and made them one with God and 
partakers of that peace which could only be 
attained by the turning of the heart to 
grace, which he compared to the awakening 
influence of spring. 

Then, as his thoughts reverted to the fair 
season he would never again see, he warmed 
to his theme. 

" Is there a human being who, with the 
return of spring, does not feel a renewing of 
the spirit, a feeling as of the heart expand- 
ing with the buds, a love for the beauties of 
creation, of God's world ? Know, ye proud 
and mighty, that it is not you who stand 
first in Heaven ; it is His little ones, the 
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meek and humble, His little cliildren ; even 
as, while the monarchs of the forests are 
still bare and brown, the smaller shrubs 
burst into beauty, showing that God's finger, 
like His love, touches the lowliest first." 

Out of the window above the chestnut 
blooms, three swallows soared and dipped 
and soared into the blue, cleaving into its 
depths until Betty's eyes could follow them 
no longer. In her heart there was a mys- 
terious well of happiness as she sat listening 
to the full tones of the organ, gazing into 
ethereal space that hung, deep and tender as 
God's love, over the noontide, ripening world. 

After service, the congregation gathered 
in bright-colored groups on the grass, the 
women talking gossip, and the men, around 
the horse-rack, absorbed in the news of the 
agitating crises of the day. 
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There were troublous matters to be dis- 
cussed that peaceful May day; momentous 
and war-boding events ; for, on April 19th, 
the first blood of the Revolution had been 
shed at Lexington, and the tidings that Paul 
Revere had borue through New England 
had spread like wildfire throughout the 
provinces, rendering the chance of reconcile- 
ment with England, which had heretofore 
existed, less and less possible. 

Will Ringgold, in all the glory of light 
blue satin, accosted her at the church door. 

'* Pardi^ but you are looking fair to-day ! 
What a ravissante gown, elle est hienfaite. 
You are dangerous, enchanting. I have 
looked for the happiness of a walk home 
with you, B, promenaded Seeing Mrs. Paca 
beckon him, he went off reluctantly, saying, 
" Pardon^ an instant ! But Betty did not 
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wait. Her heart was too full of holy 
thoughts to bear with his tattle. She 
slipped off quietly, escaping through the 
churchyard, checkered with suu-gleams rift- 
ing through the drooping trees on the white 
slabs, into the short-cut home by the lane. 

Between the hedges she walked alone, the 
blue sky above, and with these words of the 
sermon in her thoughts, " God's world ! 
God's world ! " Suddenly she paused and 
looked around at the meadows, with cattle 
grazing, the woods softened by the mezzo- 
tint of distance, and the village roofs em- 
bowered in white and green bloom, all made 
clear by the fresh air and sunlight, and she 
went on her way with a newly awakened 
sense of something strange and new that 
glorified the earth, saying to herself, " God's 
world, God's world," 
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That evening, when Tom came, he found 
no one on the lower floor, save Miss Bab in 
the dining-room, inspecting a little negro 
girl who was setting the table, that was 
lit by a broad, yellow ray from the setting 
sun, in which, coming from the dark door- 
way, he stood. 

"Betty has gone to gather some yellow 
roses for the vases,'' said Miss Bab ; " you 
may wait here until she comes." 

This plan did not suit the impatient lover. 

"I will find her," he said, stepping 
through the low window into the garden. 

Sunset was burning into the heart of 
May. The sky was ruddy, and over the 
garden shadows were deepening among the 
trunks of the sun-crowned trees. A faint 
breeze roamed, bearing on its breath secrets 
of lilacs paling with decay. He wandered 
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through the green labyrinth of walks, and 
where the dogwood and bridal-wreath w^re 
white against the sunset sky, came upon the 
open terrace above the water, where stood 
Betty. 

She stood, her lithe form clear - cut 
against the gold, with one pellucid palm 
shading her eyes, her gown upgathered, full 
of yellow roses, some of which had fallen on 
the grass that had been freshly cut, and lay 
around in fragrant mounds. 

She did not see him, as she looked over 
the water, that, beyond the gold reflecting 
the sky, was opal, with pink and blue 
gleams, here and there brightened by a 
bird-like sail. Over the lowlands the mist 
was creeping, and out on the milky waves a 
boat floated, whence came the sound of 
songs over the water. 
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He did not move forward. He hardly 
dared to speak and break the spell. 

" Betty ! " he said, softly. 

She turned, her hair like a halo around 
her sweet face and earnest, shadowed eyes, 
and he knew by the soul that lit them that 
the moment he had long waited for had 
come — that she was his. 

" My heart felt thee coming, Tom," she 
said. 

He stepped toward her, and she nervously 
clasped her hands, the roses falling at her 
feet. 

" Betty," he stopped and gravely said, 
" God made us for each other." 

" I have always loved thee, but T never 
knew it before to-day." 

^'Thou dear dissembler! Come to me, 
dearest" 
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She hesitated. 

" Come ! " 

She wavered, came over the roses, and 
was upgathered in his arms. 

" My love," he whispered. " Forever 
jmn^— forever ! " 

The shadows deepened. A mocking-bird 
began to sing. Bats were winging their 
circles, and the stars came out one by 
one. 

" Tom," she said, in a low whisper, with a 
little laugh, "only think, I fancied I was 
growing, this morning — when I kissed the 
rosebud ! '' 

His answer was known to the Heaven- 
sent bird that swayed on the lilac near and 
seemed mad with joy, bursting into music 
that bore all the mysteiy of the opal water 
deepening to sapphire, and the sweetness of 
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the dusky garden with its perfumed mazes 
where lilies swing their delicate bella 

How long the silence lasted neither knew, 
for their moments were not measured by hu- 
man reckoning but by the song of the bird, 
which must have been the same at whose 
unearthly melody fifty years became as one 
hour to the monk of old. 




CHAPTER IX. 

When Betty informed her aunts of her 
engagement, Miss Clem sniffed derisively at 
what she termed " a couple of fond fools." 
" Of course it is natural enough at their age," 
she said to Miss Barbara, " but the lighting 
will come soon and put an end to their mu- 
tual endearments for a while, and I'll be 
glad enough ; for I protest I do not enjoy 
the idea of Bob Rozier's grandchildren 
crawling over my deathbed and playing 
nine-pins on my tombstone." 

Mammy Lar was most unfeignedly cordial 
in her delight, adding wisely, that she ^' 'spi- 
cioned sech would be de case ebber sence dat 
fust day dey went walkin' togedder, dey 
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jes' walk so kinder natural-like and conja- 
cent." 

Bound to fulfil all the obligations of a fine 
character, Mrs. Rozier swallowed her disap- 
proval of her son's misguided affection, and 
invited his betrothed to Lord's Gift for the 
day, when she catechized Betty from her 
book of household recipes, and, not finding 
her lacking therein, except in remedies for 
cases of sprains, epitomized her to a female 
cousin as " an engaging girl — for a Vaughan 
— ^but hardly to be relied upon in household 
emergencies." 

That day Betty endured stoically, Tom 
having been banished from the house for the 
sake of propriety ; the ride home with him 
in the gathering dusk, loitering through leafy 
copses, and racing, for keen delight of action 
after such delicious pauses, being the reward. 
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For three weeks, in the first blooming of 
the roses, they dwelt in that Garden of Eden 
where only two people enter. Betty thought 
that in the whole history of the world those 
three weeks would stand distinct, apart from 
time. Never before had shone such suns 
and moons. Days of gold and silver nights 
steeped the garden that long - ago summer ; 
changes swept over it ; she rebelled against 
his growing mastery. Tearful gusts left the 
roses more fervid than before, deepening in 
the glowing days when heaven seemed to 
have caught the earth to its heart, all things 
breathless, time suspended in that embrace. 

There was much to learn of each other, 
mysteries of likeness and unlikeness to be 
fathomed, divisions of the mind to be healed 
by soul minglings, perilous sundered paths 
to be explored leading to heights of union 
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where nothing existed save themselves, their 
first wonderful love that made them one — 
and above all — God. 

Miss Clem's prediction was too soon 
verified. Every day, as tidings came of the 
progress of events tending toward the inevit- 
able war, Tom's face grew more anxious and 
preoccupied, and moments of happiness were 
enchanced by the precariousness of their 
tenure, which Betty would not admit to 
be threatened, deluding herself into fancied 
security. 

On May 10th, the second General Congress, 
assembled at Philadelphia, ordered an en- 
listment of troops. On June Gth, Lord Dun- 
more, the British Governor of Virginia, fled 
with his family, taking refuge on the Fowey^ 
one of a fleet collected in the lower waters 
of the Chesapeake Bay, which became the 
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headquarters for refugee Tories, who thence 
carried on a petty warfare with the neigh- 
borilig shores of Maryland and Virginia. 
The worst and final stroke to their dream of 
pL^ace fell on June loth, when Congress for- 
mally adopted the army. Close upon that 
came the news of many arrests made 'by 
the Regulators of suspected Tories and of 
persons who did not enlist. 

The few days following this resolution, 
which Tom regarded as a signal which called 
him to action, were full of trouble to them 
both, touched by the shadow of future sep- 
aration, that only brightened the brief joy 
that. had reached its perfection. 

Tom's brows were straight with pain, as 

he would urge with Betty the necessity of 

his departure, pleading honor and manly 

duty, while she, for the first time, became 

11 
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wilful and perverse. She would not hear 
of his going. He had ceased to care for her, 
she said. She grew moody and capricious, 
and, at the same time — oh, complex, mys- 
tery of woman nature ! — more tender and be- 
witching. 

Upon the afternoon of one of these days, 
which liad been unusually warm for June, 
Betty, whose ordinarily even temper was 
somewhat disturbed by her lover's absence, 
stood in a white muslin gown on the front 
porch, looking anxiously up the road to 
watch his expected approach. The air was 
heavy with the stillness of heat, unstirred by 
a breath of wind. In the west a cloud was 
rising, darkening the water and veiling the 
sky. 

She had stood thus for some time, looking 
toward the white line of the road, blurred 
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sometimes by a cloud of dust that beguiled 
her with hope, dispelled by the nearer view 
of a wagon or gig going down to the wharf. 

Around was the bi'eathless hush preced- 
ing a storm. A sense of imminent danger 
brooded and weighed upon her. She was 
fearful of Tom's absence, fearful of the 
portent for the future, fearful of the shadow 
that wa^ creeping over all. 

"Betty," called Miss Bab from the 
kitchen^ where she was preserving straw- 
berries, " Betty ! " 

Hastening to obey, before she had gone 
many steps the lull was broken and the wind 
was upon them, slamming shutters, raising 
whirls of dust. She reached the kitchen- 
door in time to hear her aunt call out : 
" Betty, hasten to the barn and see if the 
speckled hen and chicks be there ; " and to 
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see her disappear, a mass of buoyant drap- 
ery, into a dark passage, hurrying to close 
the parlor windows. 

Facing the wind, amid the disturbed clat- 
ter of the poultry-yard, Betty hastened to 
the barn in search of the speckled hen, that 
being naturally of a lonely and celibate 
tendency, performed her matronly duties in 
the most perfunctory manner, and was quite 
capable of leaving her chicks to perish in 
the approaching deluge. Having searched 
vainly for the fugitive fowl in the fragrant 
hay, in the loft under the slanting roof, Betty 
stationed herself in the open space between 
the two lofts, and, leaning against a post, 
watched the approach of the storm coming 
darkly from the east, lashing the trees in 
rage, and spraying with white the arching 
line of mulberries against the threatening 
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sky, whence came already the first mutter of 
distant thunder. 

Down the lane, toward the barn, came a 
horseman barely to be seen through the veil 
of dust. 

Wounded at his tardiness, Betty deter- 
mined to punish Tom by her coldness. 
Catching sight of her he dismounted, and 
stood opposite in the passage-way through 
which the wind swept, driving resistless 
swallows overhead. His riding-habit was 
dusty, and he was breathing hard with some 
emotion that made his face pale and his lips 
compressed. 

They stood for a moment in silence, Betty 
looking away, pettishly interlacing her 
fingers. 

"Well ? " she said. 

" Child, do not add to my despair by thy 
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humors. I am undone. I have been warned 
that for a surety I am proscribed as a Tory, 
and will be arrested to-night. But I will 
outdo Philip Reed and his accursed band of 
traitors. Even now Mr. Wilmer, who is in 
the same case, and my man Peregrine wait 
for me at the cross-roads. We will ride 
down to Virginia at once and cast our for- 
tunes with my Lord Governor, who still 
loyally asserts the power given him by the 
king's grace." 

^' Going ! " she faltered. " You will leave 
me ? Ah, Tom, I will die— I will die ! " 

" What can I do ? It is mortal agony for 
me also. I knew that it must end soon; 
we have been too happy. Be brave ! Help 
me bear it." 

" It is so sudden, so dreadful. How can I 
live without you ? " 
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She might have been a marble image of 
despair, so pale was she, drooping against 
the background of cloud, her white robe 
blown backward, her face colorless, save for 
the crimson, parted lips and wide eyes in 
which there dwelt some of the purple dark- 
ness of the cloud and the fire that played fit- 
fully in its depths. 

A vivid flash burnt around them. She 
stood dark against the flame. The whole 
atmosphere seemed one glow, and, simul- 
taneously, a volley of thunder deafened 
them, peal on peal. 

Instantly they were together, heart against 
heart, her arms around his neck, his lips on 
hers, crushed out of existence into oblivion, 
while the gods held high revel in Olympus, 
and the sound of their chariot-wheels shook 
the earth. The rain, sweeping across the 
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water, poured down on the roof in a steady- 
volume, veiling and blotting out the outside 
world. 

Her head on her lover's breast, held safe 
through chaos and gloom, Betty opened her 
eyes, a half-smile on her lips. 

*' The rain," she murmured, dreamily. 
" You cannot go now." 

His clasp on her tightened. "I must. 
You would not have me tamely caught like 
a timid rabbit in a trap. Hush ! Be brave. 
Help me to bear it." 

" No, I would not have thee a coward. 
Go, go quickly ! " 

'' I cannot until you yourself take your 
arms from my neck." 

Holding her hands, his earnest regard 
fixed on her wan face, he said, almost sol- 
emnly ; 
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" Betty, though we part now, remember 
that nothing can ever separate us. We have 
plighted faith forever. Before a year has 
passed I will come to you or send for you. 
Yes, I swear it — you shall be mine. Even 
though one of us should die I think that we 
will meet again. If anything should happen 
to you, and I not know ! I want you — want 
to take you with me, Betty ! " He lost his 
self-control and caught her to him, but she 
was calm and tearless. 

" Go," she said ; " I will be true, yours 
now and always. Be quiet, Tom. Go, 
pleasey 

He placed his hand tenderly on her fore- 
head, kissing her eyelids and lips as one 
would a broken flower. "Let me look at 
you, my love — learn your face by heart. 
Betty, my wife ! " 
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One long gaze, a blind embrace, he whis- 
pering incoherently : " Think of me — love 
me " — and she was alone, lying on the hay as 
one in a trance, her soul absent with Tom as 
he galloped through the sweeping rain,^own 
the lane under the swaying trees, along the 
turnpike to the cross-roads. 

There she lay until late in the afternoon 
when the sky was clear, the rays of the set- 
ting sun glittering on the rain -drops and 
the air full of the twitter of birds flying in 
and out from under the eaves. 




CHAPTER X. 

For seven weeks of silence, full of lone- 
liness and desolation to Betty, there was no 
word nor message from Tom, but at the end 
of that time came an answer to her earnest 
prayers for his safety. 

She was sitting in her room, sewing, and 
the evening light which came in the eastern 
windows had become so faint that she fold- 
ed her work, and, resting her elbows on the 
wide window-sill, leaned her face in her 
hands, gazing into the shadows among the 
tree-tops, through which the stars gleamed. 

From his accustomed bench by the kit- 
chen door she could hear Uncle Mose, the 
centre of an awed group of negroes, reply- 
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ing to urgent solicitations for a particular 
story : 

" I clars ter grace I disremembers me er 
dat story. It gone clar out er my cocoa- 
nut." 

" Uncle Mose, please tell us ' bout dat ar 
ghos' wat yuh seed, dat Bullingen, Wat 
wuz it like, anyhow ? '* 

" H'm ! — Well, jes wait er minit 'till I 
sends my remembery ter fotch it. Eememb- 
ery done tote it home an' hyar it is." — An 
impressive pause, followed by a husky 
whisper — "Listen ter me, chillun.' Dey's 
ghostises of dis kin' and ghostises ob dat 
kin,' but de wust kin' ob a ghos' am de 
BuUingen, kase it ain't all to gedder ghos' 
but some part debbil. 

" It was a day like dis, and jes' dis time er 
de ebenin' dat I fust seed it. Dey's mighty 
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fond er dis kin' er weather, is Bullin- 



gens 

Betty, wrapped in the shade of the em- 
bowering branches, heard, but gave little 
heed to the voices from the dusk below. 

" Dar come de thing, bumpety-bump, ker- 
flopety-flop, an' it guv a big growl " 

Here followed a terrific growl, feminine 
shrieks, and masculine expostulations. An 
instant afterward 'Mandy's voice complain- 
ed from the door-way : 

"Miss Betty, yere's da pore wite idjit 
boy, Johnny Atkins, wantin' ter see yuh. 
He jes' ought ter be walloped, comin' 
'round, scarin' folks ter death." 

Betty found the disturbing element hud- 
dled into a corner of the porch. 

Calling him he came forward and stood 
sheepishly in the lamp light, with pale, 
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blinking orbs, mouth gaping a perpetual 
Oh! of surprise, and sandy locks hanging 
from a straight, round head which contained 
more shrewdness than most people imagined. 

Struck dumb with admiration and awe 
before Miss Betty Vaughan, it was some 
time before she could understand the gist of 
a stammered and incoherent narrative 
which, divested of superfluous Johnny-talk, 
was to this effect : 

There had been two strange men at the 
store that day, and Johnny, hidden behind 
a barrel of sugar, had listened to their con- 
versation — *^ lithened mighty clothe, like a 
hog in a cornfield. They ith dumb, hogth 
ith, but they got plenty of thenth" — and 
heard that they were British agents from 
the fleet, that they were to return at mid- 
night, and that one of them had a letter for 
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young Miss Vaughan at the big house; 
whereupon Johnny had offered for a shill- 
ing to deliver it, and return with an answer, 
which the man said was expected, adding 
various expletives and threats to awe 
Johnny to secrecy, which had had the effect 
of nearly scaring him out of his feeble wits. 
Tom's letter was short. 

V 

" My dearest Life," it ran, " I have but 
little time to write to you, and none in 
which to say what I would, for even now 
the messenger waits who will carry this. 
He is a man engaged in a perilous enter- 
prise, which cannot with safety be written, 
but he will deliver this and bring me your 
answer. Should a scheme which my Lord 
Dunmore projects be brought to fruition 
I will see you soon, but secrets of war 
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are hardly to be whispered in these times, 
for fear the very stones do prate. I am 
safe, l)ut sick in soul for longing for you. 
Write to me, tell me of your sweet self, and 
what you have been doing — all the news. 
You know that I am not glib of speech, and 
Dr. Donne two hundred years ago hath said 
what I would say to you : 

* I wonder by my troth what thou and I 
Did till we loved ? Were we not weaned tm then. 
But sucked on childish pleasures sillily ? 
Or slumbered we in seven sleepers deri : 
'Twas so ; but as all pleasures fancies be, 
If ever any beauty I did see, 
Which I desired, and got, 'twas but a dream of thee.' 

" Let the letter be long — 'twill be but a 
letter after all. God bless and keep thee 
for Thine own, Tom." 

She gave Johnny a piece of cake, bade 
him wait on the porch, and went to her 
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room, where by the light of a dip candle, un- 
deterred by the insects that buzzed around 
and were singed in its flame and by Johnny's 
oft-repeated chant : 

"Intheventeen bundi-ed and theventy-thix 
The year I got my jawbone fixed, 
I hnng it np npon a f entbe ; 
I haven't theen my jawbone thence," — 

she wrote her answer to Tom. 

" Dearest Tom : You see that I hasten to 

obey your command, though I never writ a 

letter to a gentleman before. If you find 

many mistakes in spelling herein, you must 

not wonder, for I never could remember 

about the doublings and i's and e's. Here 

all is as usual, save for your absence, which 

makes al] changed. I will try to tell you 

the news of the neighborhood first. We are 

all well, save dear Bab, who hath been ail- 

12 
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ing of late. I am grown thinner, which is 
for pinning for you. Aunt Clem says I am 
like one daft. Truly I think of you day and 
night, and draw no breath that is not 
yours. They are drilling militia in the vil- 
lage, and the people are very aggitated about 
the fighting. Old Bill Wright is so vastly 
patriotic that he gets drunk now every day 
instead of once a week, and Miss Anastasia 
says these soldiers are so impident, ogling 
every honest woman out of countenance, but 
upon my soul they never ogle me. 

"That delectable spark, Will Einggold, 
hath affected me much of late. He says 
that married women are the belles in France ; 
that I will be more charrnante when married, 
with more like rigamarole. He was in a 
pretty plight the other day. He was in the 
parlor shewing me how they danced in the 
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heau monde^ and was jumping and capernng 
around, cutting pidgeon wings, when Cas- 
sius, which is not used to such antics, jumped 
up with a snarl and seized him by the ankle. 
Such a sorry plight ! I could but laugh, 
though it was rude. You should have seen 
his visaore. Our aOTeeable rattle was much 
discomposed — vowed that the dog had the 
rabies and should be shot Shoot Oassius / 
Upon my soul, the fellow must have been 
mad himself. Seeing that I was wroth, he 
appoUiffized, saying, * A mere bagatelle j"^ and 
went home, greatly crestfallen, to change his 
torn hose. 

" Here is a verse I writ on a saying of 
Aunt Clem : 

'* Said Aunt, on hearing a mad dog 
Had bit poor, foolish Willy : 

* I do not f eai* his going mad — 
The beast wiU sure go silli/,* 
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*' Ah, Tom, I write such trifles because I 
cannot say what I would were you here. 
Something hinders me, and the love I bear 
you weighs on me. I think could I kiss you, 
Tom, you would know what I mean (I am 
sorry I writ that, because, if any one else 
saw it, they might think the sentiment too 
ammorous for a maid). Last Sunday there 
was a great to-do in church. Dr. Wells is 
as patriotic as can be. He gets so excited 
and fiary in the pulpit. Last Sunday he 
preached from the text : ' He will rule them 
with a rod of iron.' It was a very hot day 
and there were many flies around. As the 
Doctor got more excited, the flies buzzed 
more and more around his head and his wig, 
so nicely powdered. They all but drove him 
mad, they came so thick, and every one in 
the church wondering why they pestered 
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him thus. At last, he could stand it no 
longer, and took it off and threw it in a 
corner, where the flies still buzzed around it. 
They found it had been powdered with 
sugar^ and the act was traced to that simple- 
ton, Johnny Atkins, who was beat by his 
father until Aunt sent a man* to town to bid 
him stop, saying she would have him fined 
for disturbing the piece, the poor innocent 
bellowed so loud. My heart bled for him, 
for surely it was a foolish^ but not a wicked^ 
jest. 

" Pear Tom, I chatter so much because it 
is not easy to write what I would. How 
much I miss you ! But I know that you love 
me and that nothing can part us in spirit, and 
that makes you seem near, because we will 
be one even though one of us should die. 
By the by, Tom, should there be fighting, 
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fight valliantly, but do not let them hurt 
you, and try not to hill a man. Think how 
dumpish you would feel with the blood of a 
human on your conscience. Pummel them 
sorely, Tom, but try not to slay outright. 
Oh, my sweet love, I pray for you every 
night; and when I have prayed I kneel right 
still and listen, and then God sometimes lets 
me hear you whisper my name, and I feel 
you near. Lately, everything has seemed 
stranger than ever, the sights around, my- 
self, and you. The other night I woke with 
a cry in darkness, not knowing where I was 
or what, as if there had been no existence be- 
fore. Aunt Bab hurried across the floor in 
her night-robe and found me thus dazed. 
She said I had the vapours and administered 
a nauseus draught of valerian. Of all things 
this is most wonderful, that I should love 
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you so that I am half of your soul and yet 
we can be parted — I sitting here alone, not 
knowing whether you are happy or not. 
Come to me soorij if you can. Love me — 
think of me — dear. Betty." 

Giving the precious epistle to Johnny, she 
strengthened her injunctions as to secrecy 
and carefulness by taking him to the store- 
room, sending him thence liberally supplied 
with goodies, which, being ever after associ- 
ated in his confused thoughts with letters, 
caused him to bring her several pilfered 
from the mail-bag, and to experience much 
surprise that he met with rebuke instead of 
the same reward. 



CHAPTER XL 

An apathy of waiting, begotten of a sense 
of the uselessness of all things save patience, 
that carried Betty through the dull, listless 
days of the waning year, was broken, late in 
November, by the rude shock of Miss Bar- 
baras sudden death. One morning, after 
a busy day of superintending house - clean- 
ing and curtain-hanging, she was found by 
Mandy, very still and cold in her high, cur- 
tained bed. 

"And a sweeter smile or a naturaller 
looking body I never seen in my days, when 
laid out," was the tearful eulogy of Mra 
Jessup, the joiner's wife, who exercised a 
semi-professional authority on such mourn- 
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ful occasions among tlie gentry, her help be- 
ing certain to be proffered and accepted. 
"IVe laid out whole families in the neigh- 
borhood, but I never seen the like o' that 
smile. Seemed like she were ill favored in 
her life, and not much account with Miss 
Clem, but the Lord A'mighty were just 
beckoning her to heaven." 

Miss Clem retired to her room and locked 
herself in, leaving the last sad offices to 
such neighborly bodies as Mrs. Jessup and 
Miss S.tacy, who, in an agitation of lachry- 
mose importance, shared, with the village 
matrons, something of Mrs. Jessup's lugu- 
brious honors as having been the dear friend 
of the "corpse." Till the last day of her 
life Miss Stacy never alluded to this dear 
deceased friend save as " the corpse." 

During the three days that followed, full 
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of the presence of death with its realism of 
paraphernalia, the sense of hidden mystery 
behind the familiar closed door, and the 
bustle of the funeral repast, Betty, in de- 
fiance of all established precedent, took 
refuge — with the instinct of a child to re- 
turn to the heart of its mother — in the 
sombre sympathy of wood and lowering skies 
that seemed in accord with her grief. 

After the solitary midday meal, she would 
hasten away from the house, where she con- 
stantly found herself looking for the well- 
known step and household bustle. Some- 
times she would forgetfully walk to the 
door of Bab's room, to be recalled to the sad 
truth by the chill air from the open window 
and the sight of the angular, sheeted out- 
lines. 

That Bab ? 
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All the questions and wonders as to the 
problems of life and death, that had been 
banished in the glad sense of youth and 
love, recurred to Betty now in her solitary 
rambles, as she waded througli the leaves in 
the bare woods, or through the stubble fields 
where lay scattered ears of corn, the yellow 
rows shining between withered husks like 
the teeth of a mummy behind its cerements. 

Once she found, lying in the road, under 
the hedge, a little bird with one of its wings 
broken. She picked it up and laid it on her 
mufE, thinking that she would take it home 
to be cared for by Bab. Suddenly realizing 
that her aunt was not here, that she would 
never again see or speak to her in the old 
way, she walked down the dreary stretch 
of road between the brown meadows, with 
lips trembling and eyes that looked eagerly 



,1 
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outward, as if tlie secret of the hereafter 
could be revealed in the glory of the sunset 
lighting the fading land. 

The tiny creatui'e was dying. A film 
formed ov^er its bright eyes and the feath- 
ered breast palpitated. 

She stopped and lifted it to her lips. 

" You too are going, you little thing," she 
said, " to fly to that unknown land where 
Bab has gone. If you see her, tell her that 
I love her and miss her so much." 

Then she laid its limp, dead body in a 
fallow, put a clod over it, and felt, somehow, 
as if Bab got that message. 

Stealing upstairs at night, she would 
j)ause involuntarily at the closed door, as 
had always been her habit. It seemed cruel 
to leave Bab that way in the cold and dark, 
for she had ever been fond of a bright fire 
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and a gossip over the day's events, and 
Betty would lean her head against the door, 
whispering softly : " I remember. Good- 
night, dear Bab." 

Interminable as seemed the three days of 
gloom, they drew to a close, ushering in the 
still gloomier day of the funeral. 

All morning the people were arriving; 
for a funeral in the country is something of 
a social event bringing together the interests 
of remote neighborhoods. 

The front yard was full of coaches and 
gigs. Stragglers from the village were apt 
to join the groups of men who gathered out 
of doors, discussing the tobacco crop and the 
impending bad weather, and occasionally 
wending to the dining-room for refresh- 
ments. 

In the parlor, where the furniture was 
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covered with sheets, and the* open coffin 
rested on a bier in the centre of the room, 
the women folk gathered, stately ladies in 
mourning and powder at one end, and their 
humbler sisters in homespun at the other, 
conversing of the virtues of the deceased in 
hushed whispers, and predicting compla- 
cently that "Clementina would miss that 
sweet, sweet creature now she was gone." 

This opinion, Miss Stacy, flitting between 
both groups, found generally endorsed ; 
Miss Clementina being no favorite with her 
own sex, who voted her " whimsical and 
outrageous proud." 

To Betty, sorrowing alone in her own 
room, came Mammy Lar, announcing with 
the pomp of woe that " thar mus' be 'bout 
five thousand 'hecles in the yard," that Dr. 
Wells had arrived, and that her aunt was 
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waiting for her at the top of the stairs to 
descend and go with the funeral cortege to 
the graveyard. Her aunt, a tall figure, draped 
like herself in a black crSpe veil that hid her 
face, took her hand and they descended to- 
gether. 

The ceremony was conveyed to Betty in a 
series of vivid impressions, for, as is often 
the case, the sense of grief was temporarily 
forgotten and blunted by the break in its 
monotony and the exciting presence of a 
crowd. 

Betty felt the clinging dampness of the air 
as, still holding her aunt's hand, they passed 
directly behind the bier into the yellow 
grass of the garden. Through her veil the 
day looked darker than before as they stood 
by the open grave, while Dr. Wells, in his 
white surplice, read the impressive burial ser- 
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vice. Half ashamed at her own distraction, 
the words fell unheeded on her ear. 

She saw the lowering sky that seemed to 
cling to the dull earth, the turbid waters be- 
low the bank, and, in the foreground, bar- 
ren trees, and naked flower-stalks; even 
the matted crysanthemums, discolored with 
mould, and one pallid rosebud that clung to 
its stem, and shivered in the wind that blew 
over the water, chilling the bare heads of 
the men, and sending into the group around 
the grave swirls of rustling leaves. 

Betty's gaze took in the well-known faces 
around her with their unfamiliar expressions 
of grief. She felt almost amused at the long- 
drawn, ashen countenances of the darkies 
hovering on the outskirts, and Mrs. Jessup's 
display of a fine muslin handkerchief. 

The Koziers held a conspicuous position 
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among the raourners, for Mr. Rozier had 
been a playmate of Bab's when they were 
children. Betty wondered if he were think- 
ing of those far-off days as he stood with 
bent head and eyes gravely fastened on the 
ground. On what ? She shuddered, for her 
eyes were riveted on the long, black box 
that held the thing that had once been Bab, 
the chrysalis from which the glorified soul 
had fled. 

"So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption : it is sown in dishonor, it is raised 
in glory,'' read Dr. Wells. 

Suddenly Miss Clem's hand on hers tight- 
ened, and tightened in a grasp that almost 
caused her to cry aloud with pain. 

She looked aside at her aunt, and, 

through the thickness of the two veils, saw 

13 , 
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that gaunt face set and rigid, with eyes that 
glared from under knotted brows, pained 
and fi*antic, fixed on vacuity. 

" For this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality." 

Again the clasp tightened as if her hand 
were in an iron vise. The pained blood 
numbed her arm and Settled like a weight on 
her heart, and a double blackness hid the 
world. She bit her lip to keep back a cry, 

" Dust to dust, ashes to ashes.'' 

Through the mist of pain clouding her 
senses came the sound of falling earth on 
the coffin lid, a wild whirry of wind as a 
few heavy drops pattered on the dry leaves, 
sullenly increasing in volume. 

Still clasped in that cruel bondage, they 
walked to the house and Betty felt herself 
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ascending the stairs. At the second land- 
ing she. was free, staggering and sinking 
upon the step, while her aunt, veiled and 
silent, moved away. 

" Aunt," called Betty. 

The tall figure, looming in the hall above 
did not stay. 

" Leave me in peace," she cried, disappear- 
ing into her own room. 

Anxious to escape from the approaching 
storm, carriage after carriage rolled off and 
the crowd rapidly departed, remembering as 
a last tribute to Miss Bab's memory the prov- 
erb : " Blessed is the dead the rain rains on." 

Soon the house was empty and deserted, 
looking more isolated than before, in the 
deepening desolation of the beaten fields. 

The rain lasted for several days, shutting 
out, like a veil, all save the garden and near 
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view of the meadows, with their rows of 
pointed haystacks over which blindly driven 
gusts swept, beating on the roof over 
Betty's head at night, and trickling from 
eaves with a recurrent monotony that was 
like a voice singing to her in a language she 
could not understand. 

During the days that followed the funeral 
Miss Clem did not appear, and there was 
little occupation for Betty save to endeavor 
to interpret this same unceasing murmur 
that followed her as she went from room to 
room, to escape from it and from the famil- 
iar fancied footsteps, pausing behind every 
closed door. 

She sat in tlie parlor two evenings after the 
funeral, curled up in a big arm-chair. One 
of the silver sconces of the mirror was 
lighted, bending with the deeper glow of the 
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logs throughout the room, gleaming in the 
tarnished gilt moulding of the cornice, and 
touching to a richer hue the folds of the long, 
red damask curtains. She was worn out with 
grief and resting in a reaction of emotion 
that left her tranquil. Love, that had made 
existence vivid and real, seemed far away, a 
light that had flashed and faded into the dis- 
tance of a long road. Still, weary in mind 
and body as she was, it was good to think of 
Tom, alive and strong, somewhere in the 
night, loving her. 

She could almost hear him say, as when 
in this very room, he had placed his hand on 
her hair, "Thou dear little girl, half dead 
with ennui." The monotone from the drip- 
ping eaves caught the burden and changed 
to Tom's voice, sweet and caressing, lulling 
her to sleep. 



CHAPTER XIL 

From this blissful oblivion Betty was 
roused by a noise in the hall. Starting up, 
flushed and half conscious, she saw the door 
open. On the threshold stood her aunt, a 
fantastic figure, clad in a short green silk in 
the fashion of twenty years before, with 
huge hoops displaying red, high-heeled slip- 
pers. Her skinny, yellow neck was bare, and 
a tall head-dress covered with lace adorned 
her hair. She waved a peacock feather fan 
to and fro, beckoning to some one in the hall 
where there was nothing to be seen except 
Mammy bearing a candle, the light of which 
fell on her bright kerchief and dark face, 
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contorted in making signs that Betty, half 
dazed, could not understand. *' 

" Enter, friends," said Mi^s Clem, waving 
to the supposititious persons. " Rise, girl, 
and courtesy to the guests. Here are your 
father and mother and Mi\ De Courcy, who 
have come to spend the evening with us. 
Such a merry, pleasant evening ! " 

Her aunt was insane ! This was the solu- 
tion of the convulsive grip at the funeral. 

With stern dignity, her eyebrows knotted 
and expression wild, Miss Clem motioned 
the imaginary guests to be seated. 

" Converse with thy parents, child. I will 
sit here and speak to Bentley De Courcy, 
for it is long since I have seen him. Was it 
yesterday or years ago ? " 

Fear settled on Betty like a weight, a 
burden that would not be shaken off. Feel- 
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ing stifled and faint, she sank back in a chair. 
Mammy stoOd beside her rubbing her hands. 

'^ You mus' humor her, honey. You nius' 
humor her." 

" What's that you say ? " demanded Miss 
Clem, quickly. 

"I wuz jes' tellin' Mars Edward how well 
he's lookin'. Seems lak I ain't seen him fur 
a long time." 

" Yes, but, Mammy," said Miss Clem, in a 
sharp whisper, " do you mark the blood on 
Mr. De Courcy's forehead, where the horse 
trampled his head — his bonny yellow hair 
that used to be my pride ? " 

" Don't go, don't leave me," said Betty, as 
Mammy moved toward the door. 

" Yer got to humor her. Don't be afraid, 
chile, she won t hurt yer. I'll stan' outside 
de do'/' 
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The firelight flic^cered on Miss Clem's gro- 
tesque figure, throwing it into bold relief 
against the background of a shadowy corner, 
where there was vaguely defined the back of 
a straight damask chair, toward which, as 
she played with her fan and spoke, she occa- 
sionally glanced uneasily. 

" You must excuse ray sister Barbara," 
she said, looking around apologetically, '' she 
cannot see you to-night. I do not want her 
to hear me, but the truth is she's sitting 
over there in that corner. She's just dead 
and not used to it yet, poor silly thing, as 
we have been for so long. I have asked 
her repeatedly to come out, but to no 
avail." 

The fan went up, and she began to whisper 
behind it with a ghastly affectation of girlish 
coquetry. 
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Betty's attention became fascinated on this 
one spot. In her over-wrought state of 
mind the idea haunted her that in the chair 
sat her aunt Barbara, looking as when she 
had last seen her, with waxen, bandaged face 
and half closed eyes. The moments passed 
like hours. The drip, drip from the eaves 
became a mocking voice, goblin-like : '^ Go 
to the corner and look." 

At length, capable of bearing the tension 
no longer, she crouched down, hiding her 
face in her hands. 

It was better thus. She could not see, but 
she could hear her aunt talking to the three 
dead people, for though invisible they were 
none the less present to Betty— ruot their 
spirits but some seeming resemblance to their 
bodies. But some demon had taken posses- 
sion of Bab, in place of the pure soul, and 
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that horror, hidden by the chair-back, was 
the most vivid of all. 

How long it was she never knew, but at 
length Miss Clem, having finished her whis- 
pered discoui'se with Mr. De Courcy, began 
to address the company in a voice that 
changed and ran through the gamut of 
feeling. 

" You ask me," she said, " news of the 
world. • You have been hid away so long 
from thinking that you must have forgotten. 
Well, I will tell you, but in confidence, for 
you must know that it is only we — you who 
are dead, and I whom they call craz}' — that 
see clearly how all things are tending. 
First, you ask me what is this life. 
Hearken ! The world is an island set in 
space, and above and below and around is a 
mystery none can fathom. In the midst of 
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this, coming into being, are the atoms called 
men who are born blind — purblind. Ay, 
listen ! This miserable little spot, whicli 
may be effaced at any moment, is swarming 
with blind human wonms, biting and crawl- 
ing over each other, and burrowing in the 
slime whence they are generated. 

" These worms are all mad about ambition 
or pride, and call themselves this or that 
pompous, Ij'ing name. Then they disappear 
and are seen no more, and the others keep 
blindly scratching and biting — and they are 
all mad — mad — mad ! " She gave a short 
laugh. " You know I was always given to 
thinking of these fantastic subjects — always 
whimsical. What droll talks we used to 
hold in the old times ! I mind me of one 
evening we sat in the gloaming. The bats 
were flying over the meadows. Honoria 
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had on her knee a sweet babe, and I was 
happy, for you were there, Bentley, and you 
loved me. Who says that he did not love 
me ? Yes, grizzled and ill-favored as I am, I 
too have had my hey-day of youth and folly. 
" ^ We will all meet again to visit the one 
that survives,' said I, for I was a mad-cap 
girl given to vagaries — and we are all here ! 
Then, when Bentley rode away I walked 
with him to the hedge and bade him fare- 
well. He held my rose to his lips as he 
rode off, never to come again — never — for 
the next day they found you on the road 
with your skull crushed. Oh, God ! oh my 
God ! what I went through then ; for each of 
these countless human lives has a capacity 
for enduring pain that is not gauged by its 
insignificance and shortness of duration, but 
can be infinite. Oh, but had I the power 
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equal to my will, the earth would crack to 
lier base, and the stars, flashing with fire, 
would tear on in a mad dance of death. 
On, on ! faster, faster ! ! — How they wail and 
cringe, these pitiful atomies! On, -on, — 
little world, into the calm of the bottomless 
abyss of annihilation ! " 

She paused a moment : 

» 

"No, you never came back, my love. In 
the long nights I used to creep out and lie in 
the grass where we parted, and look up to 
the stars waiting for you. I was an un- 
common fool when a girl, and hare-brained 
enough. Sing ? Ay, that will I, thotjgh I 
am hoarse." 

The keys of the harpsichord jangled under 
her touch. 

She hesitated a moment and then began to 

play a lively dancing tune. 
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" Dance the rigadoon, as you used. 
Bentley moves quite gracefully. Ah, we 
will have a merry evening ! " 

Betty, with her eyes closed, saw it all, 
while the music went on, saw Mr. De Courcy. 
as in the miniature, blond and graceful, and 
her father in his blue velvet coat, the dia- 
mond ring on his finger glittering in his lace 
jabot, moving to and fro with stately move- 
ment, bowing with courtly grace. Her own, 
dear mother sat still, looking at Betty with 
a sweet, gentle smile, and, in the corner — 
oh, horror ! — a waxen, bandaged face peered 
now and then from behind the chair. 

Suddenly the dancing ceased. Miss Clem 
changed abruptly into minor chords as she 
began to sing, with a cracked voice : 

' How far have ye come, my love/ she said, 
' Through the rain and cold and night ? 
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Damp are the curls on thy bonny head, 

And thy cheek is wan and white ; 
But like glow-worms on their earthy bed 

Do thine eyes with love shine bright.* 

' Why have ye tarried so long,* she said, 

* Since the night you rode away ? 

The years have come and the years have sped ; 

I am grown so old and gray ; 
And the lips you kissed then, fresh and red, 

They can but mumble and pray.* 

' I come from out on the hill,' he said, 

* Where the snake and grotmd-rat dwell ; 
They held me fast in my chilly bed ; 

I could not come to thee well ; 
The light in mine eyes is the light of dread 
Lit from the fires of hell.' 

" Ay, 'tis the light that bums within us 
all, smouldering in the ashes of youth." 

The door opened and Mammy entered, 
bearing a waiter. 

" I thought the company mought like some 
^freshment," she said, passing the waiter to 
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the imaginary guests. " Now, Marse Ed- 
ward, yer take some er dat cordial. It's 
mighty good. Miss Honoria, yer'll relish 
dat rusk. Houey," she whispered to Betty, 
** take two or free pieces." Betty shook her 
head and looked at her with white, supplica- 
ting face. She felt that she must have grown 
old in the eternity that had passed. Mam- 
my was equal to the emergency. 

'^ Laws sakes ! Is yer all gwine home dis 
soon? Yer'll have a mighty bad night." 

Miss Clem went through a profuse cour- 
tesying and leave-taking, following Mammy, 
who held a candle into the hall. 

" Still sulky, Barbara ? " she called out 
" Will you, then, stay there all night ? 
Good-by." 

Betty shuddered and walked backward 
out of the room, her eyes fixed on the cor- 

14 
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ner. They moved upstairs, a strange pro- 
cession, Miss Clem majestic in her finery, 
Mammy bearing the candle, and Betty, with 
pale face, peering over the banisters into the 
blackness below. When they came to the 
open door of her own room she crept in, 
shutting and bolting it behind her. 

Here there was only the firelight, and in 
each of the four corners her fancy pictured 
the chair and its ghastly occupant. 

She could not pray, after Miss Clem's 
Avords. Of what av^ail could be the prayer 
of an insignificant atom in such an infinity 
of souls? 

Undressing herself and crossing the room, 
she caught the reflection of her white-robed 
figure in the mirror. She stood trembling, 
unnerved, the unceasing voice of the rain 
mocking her with elusive cadence. There 
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was a sound of footsteps coming down the 
hall, stopping at the door. It was Bab, who 
was lonely in the parlor, and had come to her. 

'^ Lemme in, honey," said Mammy's voice. 
" What yer doin', standin' hyar in yo' bare 
feet, chile ? Yer want ter ketch yer def er 
cold ? Jump inter bed, an' lemme tuck yer 
in snug." 

The relief of the kind, human voice was 
too much. Betty threw herself on the bed 
in a sort of nervous chill, where she could 
shed no tear, but lay cold and trembling. 

" Dere now, honey, be quiet. She's bin 
dis way off'n on, ebber since Marse De 
Courcy died. She'll git over it in a day or 
two, an' be all right agin. Don't yer tell 
nobody. Miss Bab, nebber let no one know 
it. Plenty dese yere pore white trash bin 
axin' me, but I nebber tells 'em nuffin. If 
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she wui; fifty times crazier an' she is, she's 
Miss Vaughan, and better'n any they low- 
lived selves. Dere now, pore little lam." 

"Mammy, the next time she is so, I'll 
take care of her like Aunt Bab did." 

" 'Deed, yer won't den. Wat's de use uv 
a good - fer - nuffin nigger lak me ? Miss 
Barb'ra killed herself dat way. Yer' jes' 
gwine ter stay young an' pretty, and marry 
Marse Tom when he comes home lookin' so 
happy 'n fine ! " 

Then Mammy, still patting the bed-clothes, 
began to rock to and fro in her chair, croon- 
ing a plantation hymn : 

'' De stars in de elements am faUin', 
De moon sliaU turn int«r blood, 
Bnt the Chilian ob de Lord 
Am comin' home ter God. 
Blessed am de name ob de Lord," 

until Betty was soothed to sleep. 
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It was a troubled and uneasy slumber, 
however, for she dreamed that, somewhere 
in mirk and gloom, Tom's dear head rested 
on her breast, pierced with cruel splinters of 
glass that broke as she tried to pull them 
out. At each groan from him a pain went 
through her heart, and she awoke to find 
herself alone, in a convulsive agony of 
sobs. 

"He suffers, my love. Oh, God, let me 
suffer in his stead ! Dear Christ, let me 
know that he still lives ! " 

Wearied out, lying still, a great change 
came. The rain beat on the roof and the 
shadows deepened with the dying flame, but 
she had no fear. It was as if God had 
stooped and lifted her to heights whence 
she saw all created beings, the living and 
the dead mouldering in their narrow graves. 
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alike pure and holy in His sight, fulfilling 
His will. 

Folded in unutterable peace that was like 
the ebbing of a midnight sea, she and Tom 
were together, his arms around her, floating 
to some greater mystery — out — out 



CHAPTER XIIL 

That winter life passed strangely at the 
Vaughans'. Miss Clem alternated from sea- 
sons of supreme authority, when her energy 
and oversight of the plantation were un- 
natural, to days of inanition and lack of in- 
terest in all mundane matters, even the 
events of the war, locking herself in her 
own room to pore over some musty volume. 
Thus much responsibility devolved upon 
Betty, who was all the better for being ac- 
tively employed during the lonely, bleak 
months. 

Beyond the actual life of every-day work 
and routine, of supervising the women in 
their sewing and distributing the weekly ra- 
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tions to the negro quarters, was a no less 
real inner life which she led in a new world 
where every sense was quickened, and the 
present and future seen only by the light of 
her love. Communication with Tom was im- 
possible, but no doubts of his faith troubled 
her. Here, where they had walked and 
lived together, he seemed always present, 
and the barren land bloomed and blossomed 
to new wonders, like Aaron's rod, by the 
magic of a mysterious double life. 

She said to herself, " My true love hath 
my heart and I have his ; " and, secure in 
this happy consciousness, fears even as to his 
safety did not assail her. 

In January the disturbing news of Dun- 
more's invasion of Accomac County, with a 
host of attendant rumors, provoked a wild 
state of excitement. Two companies of 
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minute-men were called, marching from the 
village with flying colors and drums beating 
to meet the British, who, it was said, were 
advancing upon Kingston. It was then that 
Betty's heart failed her. Where was Tom ? 
He would never remain on the fleet if there 
were active service on shore, and the anx- 
iety consequent upon the possible results 
broke finally into her former dreamy secur- 
ity. 

The winter had been very mild, naviga- 
tion was still open, and a light fall of snow 
lay on the ground, when, one windy morn- 
ing something occurred that caused a break 
of excitement in the plantation routine, 
Betty in the store-room, weighing out flour 
with her sleeves rolled up, heard the sound 
of voices and negroes shouting with laughter, 
and stepped to the long window through 
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which the cold sunlight streamed in on the 
well-stored shelves. Coming from toward 
the village across the lawn, surrounded by 
a crowd of negroes and half-grown boys, 
was a' curious-looking man — a peddler, as 
she could see by his pack. 

A brown great-coat flapped about his feet, 
revealing buckskin breeches and gaiters. 
The lower part of his face was hidden by a 
heavy growth of beard ; and a cocked hat 
adorned with a black cockade, such as the 
patriots wore at their militia meetings, was 
pulled far over the only feature plainly to 
be seen — the tip of a red nose and bright, 
greenish eyes. That he was something of a 
clown was evident by the bursts of mirth, 
and his gestures in exhibiting his pack, 
which was bright with gay handkerchiefs 
and ribbons. 
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" Here," he cried, " I have got everything 
to adorn, everything to beautify, and every- 
thing useful, besides many whimsical and 
odd conundrums, such as love-potions and 
charms to ward off bad luck." 

" Good Lud ! " simpered a pert negro 
wench and house servant. 

" Yes, by my magic I know your name. 
Symphronia, get your mistress to buy this 
string of blue beads, and you shall marry 
Mr. Rozier's Sam next corn-husking." 

There was a murmur of admiring wonder 
at the stranger's supernatural knowledge, 
and Symphronia slunk, frightened, into the 
background. 

" Here," he continued, '^ I have sarcenet 
ribbons, gauze ribbons, snuff-boxes, 'kerchiefs 
becoming to dark-complected people, won- 
ders from China, Peru, and Philadelphy." 
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" Fo' de Lord, massa ! You been dere 
too?" 

"Yes, I have been to Philadelphy, and 
seen the place where they change the moons. 
Seen it ? Zounds ! I'd 'a brought away 
some bits of the old moons for charms, but 
they cost too dear." 

" Have ye ever seen an orstrich ? " 
queried a white lad. Assurance could go no 
further ; it was time for credulity to take a 
breathing space. 

" Rabbit me, d'ye think I'm a witch ? 
No, I've never seen any o' them ere, but I've 
seen their tracks." Catching sight of Betty 

at the window, he called out : " Yes, and I've 
got some things that would suit the pretty 
lady too, if she'll let me show them to her." 

Betty, whose glance saw deeper than ex- 
ternals, told him to come in, and by a gest- 
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ure dispersed the open-mouthed group. En- 
tering the room, and safe from peering eyes, 
the peddler took ofE liis hat, revealing the 
shrewd, pockmarked visage of Tom's faith- 
ful factotum Peregrine. 

" Zounds ! — saving your ladyship's pres- 
ence — but I had a tight shave of it. Miss. 
Who should I see, as I cut across the tobacco 
field to keep from going through the village, 
but Mr. Will Ringgold riding along the road. 
He took a sharp look at me, and I trembled, 
for fear of being known through all these 
fol-de-rols, for the Regulators are keen as 
hounds after any poor fellow, and they'd 'a 
give me a suit of tar and feathers in a jiffy 
for a British spy, which there is no denying 
his worship, Lord Dunmore, has been send- 
ing up here off and on. * Oete on gossoiig 
been d/rollj sez he, for I understand French 
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perfectly — ^being in that country two weeks, 
serving as vally to Sir Francis Aston — so I 
understood his furrin lingo, and lucky for 
Mr. Tom I did, too. ^Oui^ iiwssoOy sez I, as 
natural as you please. * Je suis un paitvre 
divvle de gossong fraiiqais^ ^ Get out, you 
varlet,' sez he, laughing ; * you're no more 
French than ' " 

"Peregrine," said Betty, authoritatively, 
"is Mr. Tom here— at Lord's Gift? Tell 
me." 

" Hist ! " he whispered, looking around as 
if the preserve-jars and crockery were am- 
bushes for a black cockade or a bailiffs stajffi. 
" Pray, miss, speak more quiet ; for if the 
Regulators and Mr. Philip Reed found it 
out, they'd be after him, and then — good- 
by. Well, then, miss, he in here. That he 
is at this minute, tired out with our ride 
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from Accomac County, resting in some such 
fixin's as this, safe hiddeft in his mother's 
room before we go off to-night." 

'' Tell me all about it. .Will I see him ? " 

" Well, miss, you must let me begin where 
I left off, and tell you my own way, for I 
never was one o' them as could begin at the 
"finish and go back to the start. No, miss, I 
have always to be up with the hounds at the 
first ^ Hoop-la ! ' and in at the death." 

Betty was trembling with impatience, but 
she was too dignified to allow a subordinate 
to see her agitation, which found distraction 
in dipping her hand into a bag of beans and 
letting them slip through her lax fingers, 
while Peregrine continued his rambling and 
loquacious narrative. 

" Well, miss, all the time I was standing 
there, he was eying me sharp enough, and I 
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was bowing and smiling as Frenchy as pos- 
sible, saying, ^ Ou% mossoOj^ and ^ tTe iie corn- 
f rend pas voire parley? Then he tossed me 
a half crown and rode on, and a lot of vil- 
lage folk came running after me. You see, 
we don't want them to find out nothing 
before to-night, because to-night we are 
going to row over from Lord's Gift to just 
beyond the point, where there is a pungy 
lying in wait to carry us down the bay to 
the good ship Charlotte^ and there we are 
mth sails flowing bound for England, safe 
and sound unless we're landed in Davy 
Jones's locker, as the tars say." 

" Mr. Tom is going away to England ? " 
Pain seemed to make Betty numb. " Have 
you a note or a message for me ? " 

" Lord bless you, miss, here it is ! I 
hadn't forgotten it, and was just getting to 
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that point ; but I guess you are tired of me 
and my gabble, and 'enough's as good as a 

feast.' " 

Tom had written in his stiff, formal style 
and handwriting, of which Betty knew every 
peculiarity by heart. 

" My Dear Elizabeth : Peregrine has 
told you of our plans for to-night. You will 
appreciate my deep regret at being unable to 
see you in person, to urge with that elo- 
quence which a fervent adoration inspires, 
your consent to the only possible course by 
which we can ever be united. 

"Prithee, be to-night at seven o'clock at 
the landing under the pine-tree, ready to 
go with me to safet}^, far from this miserable 
country. At midnight, God willing, we will 
arrive at the Charlotte^ where we can be 

15 ^ 
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married immediately, and where you will 
meet, from the ladies on board, with that 
kindness and attention which must ever be 
at the command of my dearest life. Fear 
not, sweetheart, I am strong and will take 
thee and care for thee always. I await the 
moment with impatience ; I count the tardy 
hours intervening before the final blissful 
moment which, after cruel separation, will 
bring thee forever to the arms of thine own 

" Tom." 



Betty rose ; her face was transfigured by 
love and hope as she stood in the sunlight, 
her hair shining like burnished gold, the 
note hidden in her neckerchief, nestling like 
a bii'd over her heart. 

'' I will come," she said. 

After giving Peregrine a glass of black- 
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berry cordial, she bade him steal off softly 
to the lauding while no one was around, and 
then, when he was quite away, she did a 
very silly and natural thing — took out the 
note and kissed every line. Betty had no 
idea of not obeying one to whom she had 
given her allegiance, or of setting at defiance 
this stronger power that had said to her 
'* come." What was before her she could 
not divine, but the future was to be with 
Tom. She felt that awakened sense of a 
new duty, of the need of carving out one's 
individual destiny, which strengthens many 
women who have before existed mildly 
obedient to early influences, causing them to 
leave the peaceful past and venture forth 
with the loved one into an untried existence. 
Sad and agitated at leaving her home and 
Miss Clem to what seemed the dreary round 
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of the old life, tlie familiar surroundings and 
environment wliicli liad become part of her- 
self gained new interest as seen for tlie last 
time. The afternoon wore on quickly and 
sombrely. Gray clouds gathered and scur- 
ried up from the western horizon of dark 
water, fleeting over the low, dead land with 
varying lights and shadows that seemed 
blown by the rising wind. 

Betty sat in her own I'oom, collecting into 
a small bundle the few articles she was to 
carry, meeting with reluctant eyes at every 
moment mementos of the past, wraiths of 
time that was no more, that filled her with 
tender regret. Here was a broken half- 
penny which she and Tom had exchanged 
before he went to England; here, folded in 
withered leaves which she and Bab had 
gathered from the blooming rose-bushes that 
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were now sere and trembling in the blast, 
was the neckerchief where the lilies had lain 
and Tom's lips had rested. 

Never before had the silence seemed more 
profound in the gloomy, still house. Out- 
side from the yard came the well-known 
sounds of everyday labor, one of the men 
sawing wood and singing, and Mammy Lar 
vociferously scolding the pickaninnies. 

" Yer Absalom, yer little black Satan, wat 
I tell yer 'bout gwine ter de rabbit gums dis 
mornin'? Ef yer fergits it ter morrer 
mornin' I'll — " (muttered and incoherent 
threats). 

Tomorrow morning, Betty thought, Absa- 
lom would reluctantly drag his toasted black 
limbs from the fire, and sally forth to the 
rabbit gums down by the walnut-tree; but 
where would she be ? 
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" Yer 'Mandy, hang up dem disK clouts, 
an' tote Miss Clem dis lettle snack er lunch, 
an' tell her I done tole yer ter fotch it. 
How kin yer 'spec yo' mistress, as is got 
more larnin' in her little finger 'an others is 
got in they whole corporosities, ter 'sport 
her 'sistence 'thout vittles an' drink ? " 

Poor Aunt Clem ! A pang of compunc- 
tion seized Betty. She would see her once 
again, and for that end she intercepted 
'Mandy in the hall, taking from her a waiter 
on which Mammy had placed some tempting 
dainty. She seldom dared intrude upon her 
aunt's solitude, and she trembled as she 
knocked on the heavy closed door and heard 
Miss Clem's command to enter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Before her was a scene as impressive as 
Albrecht Durer's allegorical "Melancholia." 

The curtains of one window were drawn 
close, and beyond a space of gloom was an 
area of semi-darkness, lit by two candles in 
silver candlesticks that stood among a pile 
of books littering a table, casting a jaun- 
diced light upon her aunt, seated on a high 
stool, her hair escaping from a peaked night- 
cap over a purple woollen wrapper. This 
wrapper, disparting at the waist, revealed a 
petticoat spotted with ink, a pair of yellow 
stockings, and slippers half on and half off. 

In the background the white curtains of 
the bed rose ghostly, and between them the 
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two green, glaring eyes of Tib, the cat, shone 
like twin reflections of the candles. These 
were the salient points of the picture, but 
througli the gloom, on the table, on the 
floor, on her aunt's lap, she saw books, 
books, books. 

In the gray light Betty paused, the waiter 
in her hand, holding the door half ajar. 

" Come in, child, and shut the door, for 
the wind rises with the Av^aning day, and 
the niii^ht will be wild. Be seated and be 
silent while I compare this passage from 
Seneca with one from Sir Francis Bacon, 
which it closely resembleth in meaning. 

" A man in one age finds a truth, and 
another later confirms it, thereby gaining 
the credit of new matters and novelty. 
Chaucer, who is to be greatly commended as 
a poet speaking of the truth of nature with- 
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out hidden meaning or perilous obscuration, 
says : 



« ( 



Out of old bokes in good fey- 
Cometh all this new knowledge that men lere.' ** 



Betty was seated within the shades of the 
sanctum, watching her aunt's dishevelled 
head bending over a folio on lier knee, while 
her eager, black eyes and bony forefinger 
scanned the page with that avidity which, 
be it gluttony of mind or body, is painful to 
the sight. Meanwhile the shuttera rattled, 
the grayness became deeper, and a sense of 
dread of the present and suspense for the 
future chilled the poor child's heart. 

" Well, how wags the mad world ? " said, 
at length, her aunt ; " how goes on the puny 
squabble which the Liliputians on this side 
of the puddle they call the Atlantic have 
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been waging with the Liliputians on the 
other ? For, tinily, they do all seem trifling, 
and no larger than ants, when compared to 
the immensity of space. Some affirm that 
there is no absolute standard of size, all 
things taking their measure by comparison. 
This sun that I have so gazed at that all 
trivial matters are as naught to me, is the 
sun of knowledge — the light of that subtle 
fluid which somo hold to be the soul of man 
and the prime mover of life, which is bound 
neither by the outer corporeal coating nor by 
the artificial reckoning of time, so that those 
that possess it live in eternity with the de- 
parted. Still it is necessary that there be 
this outer coating of matter, for, without the 
brain, how would come the charming phan- 
tasies engendered thence ? De nihilo nihi- 
lunu Hath Jed fetched home the load of 
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fodder I bid him purchase from Stimpson, 
and stored it in the west loft? " 

She followed this with close and shrewd 
questions as to farm and village affairs, an- 
swered by Betty promptly and satisfactorily. 

" Now get you gone, child. I have more 
to do than to prate with you." 

Betty rose, but lingered a moment. 

" Aunt," she said, " is there anything I 
can do to please you ? Have I been lacking 
in any way ? " 

"Tchut! No. What do you lack — a 
gown or any gew-gaws ? " 

Something intense in the girl's manner, a 
new pathos in the young face, may have 
reached her mystically befogged senses. 

" What is it ? Are you pining for that 
young Rozier? Have you the lover's mel- 
ancholy ? Wait till I find Burton's 'Anat- 
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omy,' and read you the symptoms. Et in 
Arcadia ego^ which, being altered into Eng- 
lish for the benefit of your ignorance, 
means, ' I, too, have been in a fool's para- 
dise.' Tut, girl, I mean no harm. Some- 
times I deem that I may be wi'ong, nay 
mad, to be thus away from humanity ; but I 
cannot tell. No man can see himself. Just 
as I may never gaze, save in a glass, upon 
these features that you see plainly, until my 
disembodied spirit hover above my clay, so 
shall I never see the truth of myself, my nat- 
ure and being, till I may be dead ; and I 
may be all wrong and other people right. 
But what would you ? Swift died saying, 
^lam what I am.^ " 

The phrase seemed to fascinate her. She 
repeated it over and over with despairing 
emphasis, " I am what I am ; I am what I 
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am." Then, as if stung to madness by the 
thought, she sprang up, her eyes flashing, 
seized a candlestick, and cried out : 

" Begone ! Leave me to myself, that I 
cannot escape from. Begone, I say ! " 

Roused by the noise, the cat jumped upon 
the table, her back arched and tail bushy. 
Betty rushed into the hall and left them 
standing thus, the woman and the cat ; and 
how long they stood there, or what they did 
afterward in that lonely room, neither you 
nor I will ever know. 

It was now quite dark. As she entered 
the door of her own room, the clock struck 
six. She lighted a candle from the fire and 
went to the window. The wind was rising, 
howling around the corners of the house, 
away from over the water where Tom was 
waiting to come to her, tossing with uneasy 
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motion the bare branches of the catalpa-tree 
against the disk of the moon, skirting the 
bright edge of a storm wrack. 

One of the negroes bearing a lantern 
moved like a Jack-o'-lantern through the 
shade of the grove, across the snow-covered, 
moonlit lawn, toward the friendly glow of 
the village lights. 

How well Betty knew the life those lights 
represented ! The reddish gleam to the 
right was from the tavern where Mr. Jessup, 
tlie joiner, old Billy Wright, and a score of 
other convives fuddled themselves with 
punch and bumbo and declaimed politics. 
A little nearer was Miss Stacy's modest 
lamplight, softened by muslin curtains, be- 
hind the safe entrenchment of which Miss 
Stacy, with Norval barking at her heels, and 
Judy acting as hindrance, was making up 
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the inevitable Thursday night batch of yeast 
bread. Here and there, separated by tracts 
of darkness, were the other home lights that 
she knew so well, and would never again 
see. Many other winter evenings she had 
watched the same scene, secure in the 
warmth of her own cozy room, where she 
had slept since she was a little child, and 
failed to realize what the night and cold 
meant. But now she must go out into it, 
face the wind, and walk over the snowy 
fields alone, to meet Tom. That thought 
strengthened her. 

It was time to go. She tied on her long, 
warm mantle, and the hood she had worn 
the evening when they had walked home 
from Miss Stacy's. Her face in the mirror 
looked at her with eyes wide and startled. 
She picked up the bundle and gazed around. 
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6oo(l-by to the room, good-by to the soft 
white bed that had sheltered and held her 
like a friend. She knelt down by it and 
prayed the simple prayer of her childhood, 
as trustins: in the sroodness of " Our Father" 
as Avhen, a little child, she had knelt there 
with bare, cliubby feet. With sobs choking 
her throat she went to the door, looked in 
once, and then was tip-toeing down the steps 
and opening the heavy hall door. Cassius 
came up, whining with delight. She patted 
his curly head, looked into his eyes, said, 
*• Be still, old fellow," and closed the door 
gently behind her. 

She was away from the house, fi-om Miss 
Clem, and the dead lying in the graveyard. 

The deed was done, and, as she fled 
over the snow, her shadow stretclied far in 
the moonlight. She crept close to the 
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hedges, passing the quarters, and fleeted over 
the fields toward the water. Her thought 
was of Tom's note, hidden, touching her like 
a caress, and of Tom's words : " Fear not, 
sweetheart : I am strong, and will take thee 
and care for thee always." 

She was down now by the landing, and 
overhead the pine-tree strained and shaded 
her. There was time to breathe ; her breath 
turned, to vapor in the cold air. She shiv- 
ered and drew her mantle closer to shield 
her from the wind that swept the white land 
across the ice-crusted shore, watching to see 
the boat put forth. 

Between her and the friendly stars the 
wind roamed, bearing the two voices that 
she was wont to distinguish, each now alter- 
nating and now dominant. There was one, 
a low howl of sullen despair, and the other a 

16 
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shrill, impish laughter. Maybe when she 
died God would let her be one of the latter 
spirits to sway the topmost branches of the 
forest trees; or to roam around the homes 

* 

she knew, seeing secret rooms, and sighing to 
be let in to Tom seated in the firelight and 
lamplight. 

Here was where they had once stood, she 
and Tom together. She could see his face 
now, wdth the bright, quizzical .eyes arid 
grave smile, when he had first seemed to be- 
long to her. Why did he not come ? What 
could have happened? Across the water 
she heard shouts, a pistol shot, more shouts, 
and a boat put out from the opposite shore. 

With a feai-ful anxiety she clasped her 
hands over her beating heart, and stood 
down on the step, blown by the piercing 
wind, waiting for the boat to draw nearer to 
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see him safe, loving her. Over the water it 
came quickly, but in the moonlight she could 
see but one man, seated. Which was it, 
where was Tom ? 

In the bottom lay a dark form, and Pere- 
grine was rowing. 

" Jump in, quick, for God's sake ! Miss 
Betty ; " nearing the steps as she jumped in, 
and then pushing off, breaking through the 
thin ice splinters that were forming at the 
water's edge. " Take Mr. Tom's head on 
your lap. It's the d — d Regulators, sav- 
ing yer presence. Somebody saw me and 
prated. Just as we got to the landing they 
sprang from the bushes, and Mr. Philip 
Reed seized Mr. Tom. They scuffled and 
Mr. Tom shook him off; but the hound 
knocked him over into the boat, and he 
struck his head, and I think he's stunned- 
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They haven't a boat, but they'll be around 
by the shore soon. Curse 'em ! " 

She did not know, did not hear, only con- 
scious of thti dear liead that lay on her lap ; 
of the pale features in the wan light, as the 
boat struggled with the sui'ging waves. 

" Is he dead ? Quick ! What think you ? 
Tom, oh, Tom, it is I— Betty." 

" Naw, he's not dead — ^just hit on the head 
and stunned-like. But he'll be froze with 
the cold." Then Peregrine applied all his 
energy to rowing and guiding the boat 
through the rough water. 

Tom's face was very cold, and looked 
pinched, and rigid. Betty unfastened her 
mantle and spread it over him, feeling neither 
cold nor sense of danger as she brooded over 
him. 

"Have they killed you, oh, my love ! 
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Sweet, speak to me. Thou art not dead, oh, 
love, my love ! Tom, it is I, who belong to 
thee— I~Betty." 

There came a half smile on his face in the 
moonlight. Consciousness seemed returning. 
Bending low over his lips, which moved, she 
caught the words : 

** ' My wound is deep, I fain wonld sleep ; 
Take thou—' 

" Kiss me — sweetheart." 

With her arms around his neck, she bent 
her lips to his and breathed out her soul. 

" Great God ! " cried Peregrine, " she 
struck " 

What the boat struck Betty never knew, 
for in an instant moonlight and all things 
were blotted out in the oblivion of the chill- 
ing, dark waters. 

Joined in that last embrace, they wan- 
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dered forth — who knows? — as Betty had 
said, " out into the cold shades together ; " 
while that which had been young and fair of 
them was washed ashore, to be laid on the 
cliff where the garden they had lived in and 
loved blooms to rosy, unseen sweetness, and 
changes to unnoted decay above them — all 
that i-emains of the joy that was once, theii's. 

All are at one now, roses and lovers, 

Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea, 

Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 

In the air now soft with a summer to be. 

Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 

Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or weep, 

When, as they that are free now of weeping and laughter. 

We shaU sleep. 



THE END. 
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